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WUT BRAT BB. 
THE PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 


Kings were her tributaries ; every sea 

Unlock'd its spoils to waft them to her breast ; 
The Doria led her fleet, and freedom’s tree, 

And freemen flourish’d, on her mountain crest 
Intrenched impregnable ; Prosperity 

Poured in her golden tide from East to West— 
Alas, how changed !...her deeds of other years 
Are now a tale—a tale for woman's tears. 





And here, in secret, bitter tears are shed, 

Fresh, fruitless yearnings—weak resolves—again, 
To perish like a vapour !...O‘er her head 

The brandish'd rod, and on her limbs the chain, 
And in her heart distrust—despondence feel— 

She drags the wheel that might have held the rein ; 
And still might rule—united did she know 
Her native strength, and dared to strike the blow ? 


Widowed and sad, the slave is in her gate— 
The stranger on her throne—the shackled limb 
Clanks in her streets !... That once redoubted State 
Dreams in her dotage : void on ocean's brim, 
The Doria’s sculptured halls are desolate ! 
Damp freedom's hearth—hushed the triumphal hymn ! 
The glory he bequeathed, the blood he shed, 
Rouse not the living—can they wake the dead? 


Her golden sun is set ; an age of brass— 
But forged in chains—succeeds her glorious day ! 
To rival marts, the freighted galiots pass : 
The haughty merchant halts not in her tay— 
That beauteous bay! where once upon its glass 
The keels of every shore reflected lay! 
But now her Moles in crumbling masses rise, 
To tell how commerce droops...where freedom dies ! 


= 
ANECDOTES OF THE LAST POLISH REVOLUTION. 


One of the National Guard, commissioned to collect patriotic do ations, 
witnessed an act of devetion accompanied by circumstances which give it an 
inestimable value. Invited to call on a lady, whose virtues and misfortunes had 
been known to him for three years, he found her surrounded by four young chil- 
dren, and dwelling in an abode, the appearance of which evidently proved poverty, 
supported with resignation and dignity. How great was his astonishment, when 
the interesting mother deposited in his hands the only remaining piece of a mag- 
nificent service of plate, which had long supplied the deficiency of her small in- 
come! After this, taking her son into her arms, ** Behold,” said she, ‘behold all 
I now possess in the world; his father has left us in order to hasten to the de- 
fence of our walls, for he belongs less to us than his country. One day this child 
will imitate his example, and if then I see Poland glorious and free, do not pity 
me, I shall not be quite unhappy.” Lieutenant N accepted the giftin respect- 
ful silence. 

The peasants of the palatinate of Warsaw, who, compared, to others, enjoy 
a state of comfort, resolved unanimously to pay in advance the taxes of the year 
1831, and deposited immediately this patriotic offering on {the altar of their 
country. 

During the first days of the revolution, when the country was stil] in that state 
of effervescence inseparable from a violent crisis, the government were at first 
unable to direct their attention on the innumerable troops of volunteers, who 
hastened to the capital, asking fur arms. Al!) these people were encamped in 
the open air almost a whole week in the environs of Warsaw; and endured, 
without uttering a single complaint, the inclemency of the season, the privation 
of the first necessaries of life, and the most cruel trials that can be imposed on 
patriots. 

Never were the recruits escorted by gensdarmes. The march was ever opened 
by musicians; itgave the idea of a patriotic festival, rather than a march of 
young soldiers. It happened, that at the numbering of them, twice as many as 
were required were found. One day in particular, the organizing chiefs would 
have been greatly embarrassed, had not the merchants of Warsaw offered to 
provide for the equipment of these brave volunteers. 
organized, 

One day, when the Dictator, Chlopicki, was reviewing the National Guard, a 
villager desired to be presented to him. ‘The whole troop perceived with emo- 
tion an old peasant followed by his three sons, already, like himself, wearing the 
uniform. The virtuous old man had sold his oxen, that the state might 
not be put to the expense of their clothing. ‘Thus he gave to his country his for- 
tune, his children—all he possessed in the worid. : 

A poor countryman, whose fortune consisted only in a little horse, was one day 
journeying to Warsaw. A Polish nobleman going the same way, and struck by 
the pre-occupied air of his fellow-traveller, held with him the following discourse. 
“ My friend, why are you so sorrowful ?°—« | 
I heard our soldiers were in want of horses 
with mine. O, theexcellent beast!” 


J. B.H. 





Thus the regiment was 


am not sorrowful; onthe contrary : 
, and therefore intend to present them 
* : “And why are you so thoughtful, my 
good man ‘""—** Sir, it is because I have known my horse for along time; my 
horse has always worked with me, and now I shall be left to work aloue. But 
= pa ee not to go what we give to our brethren.” “My friend,” replied 
né nobleman, With emotion, * could not we ¢ r , as are 
euhidies( Waele « c contrive to make a bargain with 
ner! suld you not sell yourhorse to me? I will give you 30 dollars 
or * y ~ F ‘ j , p ‘te . 

' it, 15 of which you may give tothe Dictator, and with the remaining 15 you 
can purchase an excellent work-borse.”’ 

Tt was with joy the bargain was concluded ; but soon afterwards the country- 
man hastened to overtake the nobleman, and said to him, “* Sir, I thank you for 
your goodness, but I beseech you, take back your 30 dollars. 
still better than yours. 
Separate, but serve our country together. 


I have got an idea 


te toes ene night of the 29th November, the Grand Duke remained 
guard, retained by its chiefs, Vincent Krasinski and 
7,000 Russian troops under his command. Constanstine, however, considered 
his cause as lost ; Instead of trying the assault, he offered to negotiate with the 
administrative council, who, for the moment. ruled the new order of things. The 
council agreed to the proposal ; and on the 2d of December, a deputation, com 
posed of Prince Adam Czartoryski, Prince Lubecki. Count Wladisias ( “west ski, 
and Joachim Lelewel, |; ft the town for the enemy's camp. Admitted into the 
presence of the Czarewitch, the deputies perceived at the very first moment, that 
r* wh gerry phe hr taken pase 7 pees dagen sagen shock 
siibat anere pon rte = f ro ant why wel, , . s powertally upon the 
ee hat despotic confidence which does not admit even 

possibility of adoubt had forsaken Constautine. For the first time in his 


dans sanerionce os taught him that there exist other rights than those of the 
impetu: ed tat the latter may be subjected to vicissitudes 

petuosity, he had fallen inte a sort of dejection. 
Conditions which the deputies | 


Kurnatowski, he had about 


From his habitual 
He listened in silence to the 
sad come to propose to him, as the only means of 


: \ : * 
Itoo will turn soldier; thus I and my horse will not | 


rencamped near Warsaw. Besides the regiment of the horse | 


accommodation, when one word, all on a sudden, calied forth again those fits of 
violence which were inherent in his characrer. Count Ostrowski addressed him 
thus :—*“ Yes, Prince,” said he “ it is the faithful execution of the constitution, 
| the base of social order, that we demand of our Sovereign.” ‘ Of your Sove- 
reign, of your Sovereign! cried the Grand Duke, rushing suddenly before the 
Count, a well-known sign of wrath, “ tell me who will dare te place himself be- 
tween the Sovereign and the constitution? Who will dare?’ At this question, 
the noble deputy retreated two steps, and leaning on his sword, caused it to make 
| a clash—a clash which was understood by all the assistants, and which caused 
his terrible interlocutor to shudder. 

| During the battle of Grochow, a boy, fourteen years of age, showed the intre- 
| pidity of ahero. ‘This young soldier, named Ferdinand Danowski, carried away 
! 

| 

| 


| by an inconceivable bravery, had, in the middle of uninterrupted musket shots, 
advanced to an isolated elevation. There calmly facing the enemy, he did not 
cease firing ; and it was not till after he had killed three soldiers and the officer 
| commanding the troop, that he fell himself, struck by a ball. Being removed 
| by his comrades who had run to his assistance, and who could not suppress their 
emotion, he said to his officer, without suffering a single complaint to escape his, 
‘* Save me, Colonel, I may still render some service to my country.” 


——_ 
A STAG HUNT AT KILLARNEY. 
The day was beautiful, the mists were rising slowly but gradually up the sides 
of the mountains, and every thing promised enjoyment. 
Ross, where several boats were in the bustle of departure. 


noise enough for all together. Our party, eight in number, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, were at last safely embarked. ‘*'Take care, Ma’am, your cloak is on 
fire,’ said a boatman to Mrs. L——. ‘“ Dear me,” exclaimed she, in the utmost 
consternation, pulling the skirt of her pelisse wut of the water, ‘* How's that? 
—on tire ?’’ ‘Oh, yes, Ma’am; this lake burns clothes.” The perplexity which 
this explanation caused for aimoment, and which wae pictured in Mrs. L "s 
face, excited a laugh at the sally of Killarney wit. 

As few of our party had ever seen ared deer, much less a stag hunt, they 
were exceedingly anxious to learn something about the nature of the animal, and 
the mode of hunting him. Fortunately, for the gratification of their very lauda- 
ble curiosity, a gentleman acquainted with the habits of the deer, had been that 
morning too late at Ross to overtake his friends, and being slightly known to 
to some of us, had accepted a passage in our boat. The information he gave was 
somewhat to this effect: “ The stag, when full-grown, is about the size of a 
rather sinall mule, with a less bulky body, much sinailer and more graceful limbs ; 
| and as to muscular force, there is no comparison between them. ‘The enormous 
| leap that a stag will make, headlong from one reck to another, and the steadiness 
with which he keeps his position after such a spring, proves the great strength 
and elasticity of his structure. It is in his neck, however, that the largest mass 
| of muscle is placed. This gives that part its peculiar and somewhat ungainly 
appearance, but at the same time amply compensates for the defect by the quan- 
tity of power it concentrates in the very place where it is most required for the 
safety of the animal. Astothe courage of the stag, every one knowsit is of 
that kind which is never exerted until the last moment of danger arrives. On 
some occasions, indeed, he may be irritated so as to become the assailant ; and 
on one of these he is really formidable. An anecdote or two will set this ina 
clearer light than any general remark. 
| ‘About eight yearsago, Mr. O’Connell took a very fine stag on Tomies, and 
had him conveyed to that white house—that on the gentle slope,—with the in- 
tention of hunting him on the great day of St. Patrick. During the interme- 
diate time, the stag was fed on sheaf-oats, ivy and holly leaves. Confinement 
seemed to have diminished his appetite very little, but it brought to light an ex- 
tremely severe lameness in the right shoulder. This was afterwards found 
to have been cansed by a musket shot, and the ball was actually taken out of the 
limb. It is curious that, during the chase which ended in his capture, no signs 
of lameness were visible. Nature, it seems, had, afier her own way, cured the 
wound, but violent exertion and the subsequent confinement, irritated it anew. 
At length Patrick’s day arrived, and with it, from all quarters of the country, 
multitudes of every class: of course there was a splendid field. Onthe right of 
the house were drawn up in a mass, carriages, gigs, cars, and vehicles, of which 
| the names would puzzle Long Acre,—all nearly filled with ladies. 











from turning direct to his old mountains, and so spoil all the day. 
side of the country was intentionally left open to him; but very few had a no- 


tion that any thing more was required to change his course than the single ap- | 


parations being made, the door was thrown open, and some one attempted to 
drive out the stag: of which the immediate consequence was, that he put him- 
self at bay, and seemed plainly determined to hold his domicile vi e¢ ariis. 
After very fruitless efforts to dislodge him, a rope was at length thrown over his 
O'Connell and Mr. O'Sullivan among them,— 
| Seized it, and pulled him out by main force. As soon as they had got him fairly 
beyond the threshold, those who knew the animal's disposition instantly turned 
| tail, and fled, until a pair of strong gates and a high wall were placed between 
themselves and their antagonist. One man only continued to hold the end of 
the rope, It was now the rage, the malignity, and strength of the stag were dis- 
covered. I have not the least doubt, that if the extreme weakness of his fore- 
leg had not disabled him so much that a man by ordinary running might outstrip 
hii, (for at almost every step the poor brute fell,) that several lives would have 
| been lost. He reared upright, on his hind-legs, (and you might see, at the time, 
yellow muscles, of the thickness of a man’s arm, start up along the whole length 
| of his back.) and rushed wherever he saw a living being. In oue of those at- 
tempts he reached within two yards of the mass of carriages; the terrors of la- 
dies, the affright of horses, and the clash of the various vehicles, of themselves 
promised ascene; when he luckily fell, and was thus diverted by a new object. 
The man holding the rope, who all this time had remained stupified on the field, 
caught his view: he rushed at him, knocked him down, and a madea gash with 
the antler at him. I saw the man afterwards, his coat, waistcoat, and shirt 


pearance of a man, or at mostashout, and the waving of astick. ‘Lhe pre- 
| antlers; six strong men, Mr 


wound, he said, did not heal for several months. But he would have been killed 
had not the crowd, encouraged by his danger, attacked the stag. The latter 


formidable triple line of men,—drove them like sheep before him,—struck a 
| horse,—overturned him; and being ompletely master of the field, directed his 

course towards the lake. It is unnecessary to follow him farther 

There was another stag reared as a pet, by a gentleman in this neighbourhood 
He grew to great size and strength, and became the plaguc of the surrounding 
} country No fence could save acorn o1 potato field from his ravages; and even 
when discovered at the first dawn, it was only by much persuasion he could be 
induced to quit it. Towomen he had a most decided antipathy, 


he descried one at any distanes 


The moment 
he gave chase, andthe population of an entire 
farin was required to save her from his fury. Anotherhabit made the 
regard him with scarce less abhorrence 


ouderritcs 
le took a singular pleasure in collect- 
| ing, in his rambles, all the clothes, thread, sheets, blankets, &c. he could find 
drying On the fields; and tossing these about with his antlers, he made, as he 
thought, a magnificent figure to the country. At length bis mischievousness and 
ferocity increased to such a degree, (for if he happened to be brought by any 4 

cident into close contact even with those he knew best, he at once attacked them 
with extreme malignity,) that his master had a weight slung from his antlers 
The rope was so long as to allow the weight to trail along the ground. This 


was a considerable check upon his movements, and one time brought him into a 
) serious scrape, 


We huiried downto | 
Cars, packages, | 
baskets, and boatmen, were intermixed; and the latter swore and made | 


From the ex- | 
uremity of this, ran a long triple line of men, designed to prevent the stag | 
The other 


were torn; and the flesh grazed in along line up the belly and breast. ‘ihe | 


turned at once upon them,—scattered them in all directions,—ran rext to the 


NEAR BROADWAY. 

Upon a beautiful day in spring, he crossed the Laune, with the side-dine, as it 
was called, attached to him ; and, according to his old custom, began to collect 
all the clothes that caine in his way. Of blankets he had soon enough, fora 
whole tribe of Indians: the quantity of thread on his antlers looked like the tail 
of acomet: sheets, coats, shirts rose over one another in a huge pile, which was 
ultimately sarmonnted by a picturesque red petticoat, until he looked like Mon- 
mouth Street making the grand tour, or “the remgant of Israel” setting out for 
the Holy Land. On he went, tossing his head, looking proudly to all points of the 
horizon, and glorifying himself upon the new order of architecture he had raised ; 
while the wives and children of the parish gazed with dismay on his progress. 
On a sudden he stopped short, listened for a second or two, and then precipi- 
tately turned round. At the same time feeling, no doubt, the emptiness of all 
earthly honours, he began, in good reality, to disencumber himself of his finery. 
In a few moments a solitary cry of a hound came upon the gale—another and 
| another soon followed ; and, immediately after, the whole opened-mouthed chase 
was on his trail. His fine ear had caught the sounds before any of the country- 
people heard them ; and thinking it quite a serious matter, he ran for home with 
all hisspeed. Notwithstanding the great weight of the side-line, he reached the 
nearest bank of the river before the dogs overtuok him. In he plunged; andin 
| plunged, despite the utmost efforts of the huntsmen to restrain them, the whole 
| pack. They caught him in the middle of the river; but he turned round and 
| made desperate battie. Cots, boats, and men put off to his assistance ;—nothing, 
however, could save him from losing sundry pounds and half pounds of venison. 
At the same time, three or four dogs floating down the stream, and about double 
that number, moaning and struggling towards the bank, proved how stoutly he 
| had contended for the monopoly of hisown body. At length he was safely landed. 
In a few weeks his wounds healed; and all his old habits returned, but with one 
exception—he never after crossed the river. 

Having arrived at the place fixed for the hunt, we found an immense number 
of boats assembled there, and some containing very lovely women. Of them I 
am not just at present preparing to give you a formidable description, as it might 
cost Mrs. Jamieson and the world another volume ; but a few words upon the 
locality will be necessary. The mountains there sweep outward in a semicircle ; 
the horns of which are formed, on one side, bv the Eagie’s Nest with all its 
thunders ; 2nd on the other, by the southern peak of Glenna, with its less loud, 
but perhaps sweeter echoes. In front of the mountains, and separated from 
them by several wooced, and (as I can aver) most perplexing ravines, stands a 
blunt smooth hill, affording on its summit aclear platform. Nearer, still, and 
| divided from the latter by a number of the same cursed weter-cuts, are two or 
three little hillocks. Between those and the lake lies a bog,* of which, perhaps, 
more hereafter. ‘The mountains themselves are marked by that intermixture of 
grandeut and beanty, that blending of opposite elements, that union of the ter- 
| rible ano the placid, of precipice and wood, rugged rock, smooth sward, and wild 

ravine, which form the real charm of the most romantic scenery in the world. 
There are places, of course, intinitely more sublime. I have myself seen some 
| more purely beautiful: but for the artful combination of both in a single view, 
there is no place approaches Killarney. It produées a distinct peculiar feeling in 
the mind.t As to the county Wicklow, which is so often compared with it, 
there is the same difference between them that exists betwen Perry and Cham- 
pagne. 

The time for commencing the hunt was now arrived. Accordingly all the 
parties left the boats, and were with delightful trouble safely conveyed to some 
low, round, pretty hills, ata short distance from the lake. A shot was the sig- 
nal for laying on the hounds. The usual course pursued on such occasions simi- 
lar to the present is this: Several men are employed to nnd a stag and watch 
him to his lair. This, if undisturbed, he continues to occupy a long time; and 
as he never quits it but at night, he is almost sure to be fourd there on the day 
fixed for the hunt. As soon as this has arrived, large numbers of them are em- 
| ployed to fill the well-known passes leading up the mountains, nnd thence to dis- 
| tant wilds, in which the * antlered monarch’ might defy the chase. ‘The great 

object of the hunt is to drive him into the water, while “rs first burst is invariably 
for the mountains. The moment the men en the passes see him approach, they 
endeavour, by shouts and threats, to turn him back. In this they are successful, 
should they happen to descry him at a considerable Cistance ; but should he, by 
any chance, come upon tl.em suddenly, his bieod ts up, and if there were fifty 
men, he'd break through them. ‘The shouting of the men has, accordingly, a 
strong interest, as it always announces “a view.” 

It see:med, after all, that we were doomedto disappointment. The news rapid- 
ly circulated that the stag had left his lair the preceding night without notice ; 





' 
| 
| 
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and as s deemed unlikely thatthere could be a hunt without him, every coun- 
tenance looked as blank us the bog before us. Some moved over to where Mr. 
O'Conne'!i stood, in the middle of his staff; but brought no more cheering in- 
tellivence thin this, that they must trust to chance and the dogs for a deer. 








Even this weak hope was blighted when a half hour had passed away, 


and no stag seemed willing to cotne forth and “die” for the amusement 
| of so many anxious persons But the darkest hour is that before the 
i} dawn. ‘he gentleman alinded to before, seeing a huge mountaineer named 
| Grady, and of distinguished skill in deer-stalking, about to plunge into 
| the woods, asked me to join him. Of course my consent was not wanting. The 


} 
mountaineer hac 





a very strange sort of buckheound with him—no other, viz., 
itch, from which I didn’t augur much success. Were 
} | bull to the earth, we seemed not badly furnished; but to 
rouse a stag the appliances seemed odd enough. On] went, meditating upon 
vis take to effect their purposes, when I was 

mountaineer’s suddenly exclaiming “ By ——— there’s some- 
ng here!” Tlooked up. The bull-hitch was in great agitation, snuffing, and 
offended by the rankness of the odours she drew in, and 
to quit them. We were in one of several dense thickets. “T telk 

vou,” said the mountaineer, * he isn’t faraway. Have you him, Juno!” Juno, 
‘ from the grass a few inore assurances that she was not deceived, 
to the thicket before us. We heard a stifled hark or two—then a loud 
rush—and out bounded a kingly stag, puffing and snorting with rage, and tossing 
his head to get rid of a large branch, which he had torn from a holly in his 


than a surly-looking bull-t 
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passage. Oh, the rage he was in! How his eye flashed fire! With what 
indignation he looked round for a moment to see the intruder on his dignity ! 
That question was soon answered. Juno sprang out almost at his heels. Grady, 
putting huis hand into his ear, poured from the bottom of his ehest—which, to 
the best of my jugdment, ended somewhere in Tartarus—a shout that made the 
mountains ring again—and another, and another. In two minutes the dogs, with 
the short, sharp cry of impatience, rushed out to us from the woods, and hurried 
* A frequent question put to those who have been at Killarney, is, “Can horses 
.stag-hunt 7?” For the benefit of all questioners in such a ludicrous position, 
inswer, “If a horse coutd gallop up a perpendicular precipice,—down he might, 

r for 1s Way through an impassable thicket, growing out of a cavernous ridge of 
gued rocks, rugged as any Hyrcanian bear in the work ,or skima moor that would 

” < 1 "r ‘ - ’ 

“bog a smipe, the ¢t iw were possible. The on y st { ¢ jual to his 1s Rob Mon - 
gomery’s Pegasus, which, after galloping two or three thousand mnes ilong the “ Ap- 
pian Way” to Pandemoni (which has been Maca y Death—not the Com- 


’ 
-Counecilman cf London, as vide Milton's Treatise on Infernal Roads, but the 
‘ r,) thinks nothing of taking a profound canter into Chaos on either side, in order 
to recreate himseif and his rider. 
t [vis not meant to be asserted that there are not much finer views than the place 
just described aflords to be found in Killarney. The servations on the peculiar charm 
of the scenery are quite general; though it may be remarked that those very moun- 
tains formed part of the back-ground of the scene which Scott is said to have pre- 
| ferred to any other at Killarney. el ea 
t Not the great agitator, but his brother—John O’Connell of Grena—a gentleman 
member foe 
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along in full career. They soon found, however, that this was not the right terbalancing difficulties. ‘The increased and almost desperate exertions of the 
path. Sweeping instantly round, and catching the full scent, they threw up their | two outer boats threatened, by the convergence of their course, to leave no room 
heads to the sky, and swept away like a pack of devils on the chace. The stag, for the play of its oars, while the absolute necessity of not injuring the stag (Mr. 
full of strength and rage, dashed up the ravine between the hills and the moun- O Connell being quite despotic on that point) seemed to demand slackened exer- 
tains ; and emerging from this, led right up the side of the latter, intending to | tions, when the most vigorous were necessary for success. The helmsman of 
plunge into the inaccessible wilds of the Gap, or even Glencare. After the first this boat was an old, hard-featured man. During the whole race, he showed no 
glorious burst, the melody of the hounds came to us interruptedly, sometimes | sign of emotion, nor did one anxious look at his rivals betray a fear, or damp the ; 
with weaker, sometimes with fuller effect, accerding as their course lay through | courage of his men. He sat quite composed, as if he had no interest whatever 
the woods, or along open ground. If they plunged into the bottom of “ deep | in the race ; but the quick, steady glance with which he measured his distance 
glen it was entirely lost ; on the other hand, when they emerged into air, it filled | from the stag, and from his antagonists, showed this was but the coolness of self- 
the sky, as if the whole chace had changed its direction, and was rupning, Open- | possession. On he drove, right upon the stag, until the angry wave, that foamed 
mouthed, for the hill on which we stood. But as soon as the kingly ruler of the | before his prow, rushed up the animal's side. ** Mind, Dan'l,” he uttered to the 
svoods ascended the mountains, then the hunt assumed its peculiar character of | man at the bow, in a stern, quick tone ; the other boats at the same instant were 
intoxicating pleasure ; and in fact the gestures of many about me were supreme- pulling headlong to cut him off from the prey—he was within two feet of the stag 
ly ridiculous. The fineness of the day.—the beautiful blue sky that overhung | —all thought him mad ; and a general exclamation of rage burst from the multi- 
the earth,—the romantic scenery,—the fragrance of ic 2ir.—the presence of so | tude at his conduct ;—*“ the oars,” said he to the crew, taking not the least no- 
many handsome women, would alone have made the spirits dance with delight ; | tice of the shout ; and at the word, an instant turn of the helm, which the boat 
but the successive shouting of the men, announcing the approach of the stag, | in her extreme velocity obeyed like a child, sent him with shipped oars between 
and multiplied and refined into infinitely greater sweetness by the ec!:2es of the | the stag’s muzzle and his right-hand antagonist ; but as he passed, Daniel, who 
mountains, the cheering of the huntsman, and the mulutudinous cry of the | was standing ready in the bow, jumped upon the animal's back, and secured the 
hounds, as it came down vpou the wind—all united, hurried one away ina trans- victory, amidst acclamations that rent the sky. A handkerchief was then bound 
port of passion.* over the stag’s eyes ; he was placed (with several men attached to him) in the 
For 2}inost a full half-hour this state of excitement continued. The stag was | conquering boat, and conveyed to Mr. O'Connell. Thus ended the stag hunt. 
<onstantly in view ; the shouts and cheering rolled like a splendid conflagration | It was only manly that the animal, which afforded so much amusement, was that 
from one extremity of the mountains to the other ; and the hounds never ceased night restored to his native mountains. 
to pour forth their deep and troubled stream of melody. On the opposite side, There was a public dinner to be given at Innisfallen; but as the hour fixed on 
the echoes awakened A raging hunt swept through the bosom of Mangerton, | was late, it seemed pleasanter to stay the rage of our stomachs with a small 
“Turk, and all the romantic hills around them. It seemed as if the old heroest | dejeune im the intermediate time Accordingly, we turned into a calm, cool, lit- 
of the place were pursuing the game with dogs, whose preternatural speed, and | tle bay, just beyond the point of Glenna, and shaded, by an arbutus-covered 
full magnificence of cry, threw earthly rivalry into contempt. Immense distances island, from the western sun. The place we chose you'll grant to be beautiful. 
intervened between each successive burst. Now hot and fierce, it filled the | A broad ledge of rock projected almost horizontally over the lake. One half was 
woods of Turk, then suddenly ceased, as suddenly swelled again upon the | covered with thin moss ; over the other half rushed, in a sheet of silver, a furious 
heavens, and ran southward with amazing velocity along the mountain ranges to | little stream, called Screachoque, 4. s. ‘‘ The Brawler,” and fell into the lake with 
Kenmare, retaining all its harmony, but growing fainter as it went, until the last | innumerable tinklings. Our boat lay on deep water, with her head against the 
voices seemed to be transparent shells of living sweetness. Scarcely had it died | rock, and showed, where her shadow fell, a sparkling bottom of fine sand. <A red 
away in the south, when it rose from the glens of Mangerton louder than before, | romantic-looking path led up the mountains, through young oaks, hazels, and 
and rushed eastward in a heady current through the vallies of Glenflesk. All] woodbines. ‘The spirit of adventure at once seized us. Leaving the boatmen 
‘thought that this was the last, but we were mistaken ; for, in about a minute | to arrange the dinner, and seats for it, viz..a large stone, or a well-folded cloak, 
after, the cry came so deep, close, and tumultuous, over the nearest of the oppo- | or a gentleman's coat, perhaps, neatly moulded into a round shape, we set off 
site mountains, that one could scarce help expecting to behold the gigantic riders | Indeed, of all places and times, 1 remember none better fitted for soft, low, sweet 
of the chase, with their spectral game and hounds, appear upon its brow. The | converse with a beautiful woman. The delicious softness of the evening that 
echoes prolonged this noble burst for a while, then rolled it away, until, at length, | melted the heart into its own voluptuous languor, the perfume of the air almost 
it died in the distance beyond Glenna oppressive by its richness; the gentle lapping of the waves, the modest solicita- 
The shouts soon changed their direction. ‘ You'll see him immediately,” | tion, as it were, of love; the upward, tangled, beautiful path that compelled her 
said a gentleman. ‘‘ When !—where!” “On the southern edge of the hill ; | to lean for support, and the huge mountain that towered above all, and flang his 
they have driven him back.” He was right. In a few minutes the stag appear- | black and giant shadow across the waters, irresistibly soothed the soul into confi- 
ed on the brow of the hill, and afforded all a full view of him. We could next | dence, while they, at the same time, impressed the necessity of protection. 
see the dogs rise, at first one by one, then in a body, from the ravine ; and, in a | Some, however, soon sat down quite exhausted ; some stopped to look through 
long line of unequal breadth, pursue the traces of the game, until both they and ; the trees upon the lake, and I will not swear that other objects were not looked 
ait turned the shoulder of the hill, and were swallowed up in the opposite ravine, | at about the saine time; while shouts high above it the air from mounting spi- 
with all the music that had followed them in their career. For two or three | its proclaimed their ambitious souls. It may be laid down as a maxim, or rather 
hours after, the chase seemed to be entirely at anend. The cry of the dogs | as two maxims, that real love passages are very short, and that lovers dine. In 
came only in solitary openings ; the huntsmen, one after another, were seen ap- | accordance with these profound reflections, the whole party was assembled at the 
proaching the boats, and the intelligence brought them was, “ that the stag was | dejeuné in ten minutes, and in nearly the same time the dejeuné had unaccountably 
lost ; they believed he had escaped over the mountains,” &c. Several parties, | disappeared. Our boat now steered for the Cascade, and next for the Brown 
upon this, began to drop down towards Glenna, some turned to the upper lake ; | Island, intending to surprise Innisfallen by this circuitous route; and here the 
and, in a short time, the whole cavalcade had nearly dispersed. On a sudden, | magnificence of the evening arrested and amazed us 
‘however, and when the stanchest sportsmen had given up the idea of the hunt, The lake is situated in an elliptical valley, lying from east to west, which is 
a loud burst from the hounds near Glerna announced that they were in fullchase. | enclosed on the south side by a chain of mountains, about twenty or thirty miles 
All hurried along; boats jostling, dashing, and crashing; ladies screaming, ; in length ; and on the north, by successive ranges of hills, that include every spe- 
gentlemen soothing, and boatmen swearing at each other. The impatience was | cies of cultivation between them and the lake ; from their own bleak bitterness, 
increasing every instant, as the cry of the dugs came full and uninterrupted ; and | (though studded occasionally with green fields,) to the handsome villa on the 
all were sensible that the hunt would probably be soon at an end. At length we | banks of the latter. The mountains, at their western extremity, break into a 
reached Glenn4, aud the broken cries indicated that the hounds were crossing a | cluster of low blue hills. Just beyond these, the broad and burning orb of the sun 
ravine. Again they thickened ; men were perceived filling the woods ; and it was | was now resting on the edge of the horizon, and, having wrapped them in a misty 
evident that, unless the stag could break through them, and escape up the moun- | palpable glory, filled the whole valley with a vast flood of golden light, which 
tain, he must take the water. ‘ihe boats were now assembled opposite a | turned every thing within it, islands, rocks, woods, and houses, to enchan.ment. 
part of the beach which was freed from wood ; and as the hunt was aprrcaching | The very windows of Coltsman’s Castle, which faced the west, assumed the most 
it, word was given for the boats to fall back, and !save the lake clear there. | gorgeous appearance; the richest colours melting successively into one another, 
“This, of course, signified that the place was a favourable one for‘ forcing the stag | and its whole front flickering with blood-red and purple splendours. On the 
into the water ; and, as the decisive moment approached, the eagerness and ex- | north side, the country was one sheet of beauty and gladness; but conceive, on 
pectation of all becaine painful. Jt was only surprising how long a time elapsed | such a range of mountains, the effect of this glorious evening-tide, ever changing 
Asefore the stag was visible, for the chase was unremitting; the voice of the | with the distance, and ever magnificent—bathing Tomies in yellow radiance— 
hounds, and the cheering of men, not only filled the woods, but seemed to be | kindling every rock on Turk—mantling the broad slopes of Mangerton in mel- 
within twenty yards of us. At last, the men lining the open space already men- | lower light, and playing on the distant Paps with a faint and dying lustre. Of all, 
‘tioned, suddenly shrunk back into the bushes, that tov sudden a view of them | however, Innisfallen, which was before us, seemed the most perfect wonder. 
might not terrify the stag, and drive him back on the hounds. Ina second after, | We gazed on it in astonishment. ‘The whole undulating line of its beautiful 
the noble animal rushed out, his whole body black with sweat and soil; his heav- | shores—every rock, tree, and object, nay the very air about it. was touched with 
ing sides and violent panting proclaiming extreme exhaustion. Immediately af- | magic; and from the ground up to the top of the trees, it seemed filled with a 
ter, the hounds broke through the wood, the men, with loud shouts, waving their | flood of molten gold. 
hats, and brandishing sticks, formed a dense ring about him, except on the water I never beheld a scene at once so grand and beautiful. By degrees it faded 
side. ‘There was no alternative, nevertheless; on he plunged his way, for at | away; the light gradually yielding to darkness, and ascending until none but the 
every step he sunk up to the belly, with a strength which was truly amazing, | mountain heads retained a gleam of the preceding splendour. As soonas it was 
springing to meet any one who approached him, and scattering the crowd | fairly past, away with us to Innisfallen; and, as at “the Brawler,” I had the 
wherever he turned. The dogs were now at his haunches,—the multitude still | unutterable misfortune of being seized by Miss , (a brevet matron, but who 
harassed him ; there seemed no other alternative—he plunged into the lake, the | had been long entitled to full rank,) as asthmatic as her own lap-dog, (which was 
dogs and men after him. The boats, which were with difficulty kept until now | now in the last stage of high feeding, the vital lamp being reduced in him, by fat, 
under some controul, at once rushed in a mass towards the stag , renewing, but | to the slenderness of a rushlight.) Fortune seemed determined to reward me by 
with ten times greater fury, the scene that had occurred on coming down to | placing me at a dinner next Mrs. . and her husband at least four tables off 











gee, 20 only. Thus, other circumstances being alike, the nearer the moon is to 
the earth, the greater are the chances of rain. 

‘ Confining ourselves,” says Arago, ‘to the principal results, it seems diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that the moon exereises an influence on our atmo- 
sphere ; that in virtue of this influence rain falls more frequently towards the 


, second octant than at any other epoch of the lunar month; and lastly, that the 


chances of rain are fewest between the last quarter and the fourth octant.” 

The influence of the moon on the terrestrial atmosphere seems also to be ren- 

dered evident by observations of a different kind, namely, the mean heights of 

the barometer at the different lunar phases. On calculating a series of observa. 

tions made at Padua by the Marquess Poleni, and extending over a period of 45 

years, Toaldo found that the mean height of the barometer at the quartets is 

greater than its mean height at the syzygies, and that the difference amounts to 
0.46 millimetres. 

From the observation of M. Flaugergues, made at Viviers in the department 
of Ardéche, and comprising a period of 20 years, there results; mean height at 
the quarters 755.81 millimetres; mean height at the syzygies 755.39; differ- 
ence 0.42. . 

From a series of observations made in the Royal Observatory at Paris, and 
discussed by Bouvard, the following results were found; mean height at the 
quarters 756.59 millimetres ; mean height at the syzygies, 755.90: difference 
0.69. 

Thus we have three distinct series of observations, made at places Gonsidera- 
bly distant from each other, and all pointing to the same conclusions. The 
chances are small that such an agreement is merely accidental ; and it seems a 
fair inference that ‘‘the moon, in our climates, does exercise an action on the 
atmosphere, very small indeed, but clearly indicated by the comparison of a large 
number of barometric observations ” Few, we should think, will be disposed to 
attach much value to the minute differences above noted. 


Admitting, however, the lunar action on the atmosphere to be established, the 
next question is to determine its nature. Now the moon can be supposed to 
act on the atmosphere only in one of three ways: either by its attraction ; by 
the light which it reflects; or by obscure emanations of an electric, magnetic, 
or unknown nature. As the lunar action, of whatever nature it is, causes an in- 
equality of pressure, indicated by the barometrical observations, it would appear, 
a priori, most probable that it is exercised in the way of attraction. On this 
subject M. Arago enters into a pretty long argument, through which our limits 
will not permit us to follow him. The result however is, that if the effects of 
the lunar attraction on the atmosphere are at all sensible, they must follow a law 
entirely different from that which is indicated by the above ovservations. In fact, 
it is easy to see, that if the variation of atmospheric pressure arises from the 
attraction of the moon, it ought to be precisely the same at the new and full 
moon, and also at the first and last quarters. But according to the observations 
of Flaugergues, the difference of pressure attains nearly its maximum at the 
quarters, when, according to the theory, it ought entirely to disappear. We 
may remark, that this subject was examined many years ago by M. Bouvard, 
who satisfactorily demonstrated that the atmospheric fzde, so far as it depends on 
the same cause which produces the tides of the ocean, and is governed by the 
same laws, is altogether inappreciable. The conclusion therefore is, that ** the 
inequalities of pressure indicated by observation must be referred to some cause 
different from attraction ; to some cause certainly depending on the moon, but 
of which the nature and mode of actiun still remain to be discovered.” 


M. Arago next proceeds to the exarnination of the popular opinion regarding 
the influence of the phases of the moon on the changes of the weather. From 
the observations computed by Toaldo, the ratio of the number of changes of 
weather to the number of no changes at the different phases of the moon, was 
found to be as follows: New moon, 6 to 1; Full moon, 5 to 1; First quarter, 
2 to 1; Second quarter, 2 to 1; Perigee, 5 to 1; Apogee,4 tol; that isto say, 
of seven new moons, six were accompanied with a change of weather, and at 
one of them there was no change; of six full moons, five were attended with 
a change , and at the quarters, the changes were twice as frequent as the con- 
tinuance of the previous weather. 

These results would be decisive of the question, if their accuracy were be- 
yond suspicion; but, independently of the arbitrary sense that may be attached 
to the term change of weather, it appears that Toaldo ‘does not content himself 
witn attributing to the phases of the moon, the changes which take place on the 
very day of the phase; he classes also, in the same category, the changes of 
the day that precedes and follows. In certain instances, he even extends the 
lunar action to the second day before and after the phase. In adopting such 
bases, is it to be wondered at, that the moon has appeared to be endowed with 
so powerful an influence 1” 

The result of Pilgram’s observations at Vienna is entirely different. During 
a hundred lunations, the number of changes of weather on the days of the re- 
spective phases, were as follows: 


New moon - - 58] Perigee - - - + 72|Newmooninapogee 64 
Fulkmoon - - 63| Apogee - - - - 64] Fullmoon in perigee 81 
Quarters - - - 63 | New moon in perigee 80 | Full moon in apogee 68 


It results from the single inspection of this table that, with regard to the 
changes of weather, the new mvon is the least active of all the phases. ‘The 
contrary is proclaimed by popular opinion. ‘The observations. nevertheless, 
from which the table is deduced, extend over 52 years; and as Pilgram was 
himself a believer in the lunar influence, it may be inferred, that if he committed 
errors, they would not have a tendency to militate against his own preconceived 
notions. 

Among the ancients the opinion was universally entertained that the different 
aspects of the moon furnish sure prognostics of the future state of the weather. 
“Tf,” says Aratus, *‘on the third day of the moon the horns of the crescent 
are sharp and well defined, the sky wi!l continue serene during the whole of the 


Glenna. Oars intermingled, boats were consequently retarded, and instantly a | Imagine a very pretty Irishwoman, with taste, talents, accomplishments.—add | month.”’ 





battle royal was on foot, in which sticks, boards, baskets, and tiliers performed | moreover to these a throat of dazzling whiteness, shaded by dark gauze,—eyes, 


their part. 
sweated and rowed, using the row-locks of other boats as a fulcrum instead of | sweet murmurs,—and you have the outline of the picture. 
the water, until the superior ribs of some one enabled her to disengage herself | to place in the foreground of this sketch on your fancy, “a wild sweet-briery 


from the press. ‘The general way, however, was, that the boatmen quietly stop- | fence,’ such as Moore sings off; for a sort of instinct told one that, within the 


ged up, in order to have a trial of one another's strength. ‘The main body of the | circle of all these agreeable qualities that Mrs. —— possessed, sat a haughty 
doats, however, with deafening cries of exultation and impatience, pressed to- | spirit, which it were as well not to rouse to anger or suspicion. 

wards the stag, who was swimming (followed closely by the whole pack) ina —~—. 

slanting direction from the shore. Of the men who had almost unconsciously ARAGO ON LUNAR INFLUENCE. 

plunged in after him, some were holding on by the sides of boats, notwithstand- Aad 

ing the loud protests of the owners ; some were scrambling up the steep shore, From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


their pockets, trousers, and stockings, full of water; and their whole persons so Art. XI.—Annuaire pour [An 1833, présente au Ror par le Bureau des Longi- 


swollen and puffed out as for a moment to bear no slight resemblance to a hogs- tudes. (Notices Screntifiques par M. Arago.) 18mo. Paris. 
head ; until the discharge of the water substituted, for their late bloated magni- 
tude, a most lank, shrunken, wo-begone appearance ; others, again, were execu- 
ting various tumbles in the liquid element; but, at length, some women put off 
in boats to their assistance, and succeeded in bringing them safely to land. ‘The | of the moon's influence on the terrestrial atrnosphere and the state of the wea 
multitude on shore pursued the course of the stag—plunging upto the gammorals | ther. It is in vain that philosophers affirm they can trace no physical connectior 


at every step in the deep soil—upsetting and overturning one another, but never- | between the moon and the effects ascribed to her; to the sailor, the agricultura 
theless bellowing all the time with rapture. 





rable space a-head. At length three boats separated themselves from the rest, | wouid be absurd to call in question. 
and flew along the Lake. It was evident that the contest must be between 


ness the struggle, in which we took no further part than to call on the rowers by 


the endearing names of “rascal,” and ‘ villain,”’"—or to beseech them, for the | present state of science sucha discussion may to some appear superfluous ; bu 


honour of the particular clan or district to which they belonged, not to allow their | the labour of the philosopher is not thrown away when it tends to eradicate even 


rivals to bear away the victory. The men, thus beholding themselves the com- la single prejudice. 


nishing efforts. The speed of the boats increased, and water flew in sparkling | Arago’s very interesting paper. 
fragments before them, and long beaded furrows of dancing bubbles and foam | 
-arose behind. The oars caught the sunbeams for a moment, and instantly | exercises any influence on the rain. The data on which he founds his remark 
plunged into the lake again. A single will seemed to govern each crew; they | ! 

bent forward, rose and sunk on their seats, as if they were but one individual, | at Tubingen. 

while, at each powerful stroke, the good boat sprung like a race-horse to the | 
whip. No skill was left unemployed—even the helmsinan, by a forward motion 
~of the body at each successive impulse, sought to increase the momentum of his 
-vessel. Perfect silence now succeeded to the previous tumult, The most 
breathless expectation held the spectators, and an anxiety (if that could be pos- 
ible) as great as that of the rowers themselves. They were now fast nearing 
tthe stag ; the strokes became shorter and more vigorous, the keel almost rose out | as 5 to 6. 
of the water at each bound ; but the three prows were stil] abreast, or merely 
s¢e-sawing, and no one could say which would win the stag. As the strength, | numbers 
however, of the crew seemed equal, it was probable that the superior skill of 
the helmsmen would decide the victory. But the safety of the noble animal, | moon. 
the object of the contest, was plainly in considerable danger, as the boats (the two 
outer now slightly bending their course) bore down direct upon him, as to a com- | and discussed by Pilgram in the year 1788 





j tween the last quarter and the new moon. The number of rainy days in th 


that their course must be (no matter how little) longer than that of the middle | of the new moon. 
boat, and that they might wholly overshoot the stag, unless they could gain 
something on their rival. Nor was the situation of the latter without its coun- 





* “ D’ye hear the music?” said Mr. O'Connell to a person near him. “ The 
music! the music!” exclaimed evidently an English gentleman,—no doubt one who 
thought the finest in the world was a peal from the bells of Bow---listening eagerly, | 
.and shading his ear with his hand, ‘* l———n these dogs! I can’t hear the music.” 


sheen, (Ossian,) and Oscar, on these mountains, 





Perhaps several boats got jammed together—on they pushed, | to which a slight short-sightedness gave a softer charm,—a voice wasted in | among the peasantry of our own country. 
Omit not, however, | Arago. 


The stag swam well—the great | labourer, and indeed the great mass of mankind, the influence of the moon on 
number of boats also retarded each other, so that he was able to gain a conside- | the weather is a fact established by every-day experience, the truth of which it 


For this reason, and because the subject is in itself really 
mon gaze and spectacle of all, and roused by the immediate emulation, made asto- | very curious, we are induced to present our readers with a brief abstract of M. 


The first question which M. Arago undertakes to examine is, whether the moon 


are derived from a series of observations published by M. Schiibler, a professor 
They comprehend a period of twenty-eight years, and were made 
at the following places, namely, at Munich, from 1781 to 1788; at Stuttgard, 
from 1809 to 1812; and at Augsburg, from 1812 to 1828. From the compari- 
son of these observatiuns it appears that the maximum number of rainy days 
takes place between the first quarter and the full moun, and the minimum be- 


| last of these intervals is to that in the first as 696 to 845, or in round numbers, 


Another element remains to be taken into consideration, namely, the moon's 
distance from the earth, which, admitting the lunar action on the atmosphere, | case with vegetables. 
it is natural to suppose will have a marked influence on the phenomena. In fact, 
Schiubler found that during the 871 anomalistic revolutions of the moon which 
take place in twenty-eight years, the number of rainy days included within the 
seven days nearest the perigee were 1169, and within the seven days nearest 
- t There are many popular legends at Killarney respecting the hunting adventures of | he apogee 1096. From the observations at Vienna, Pilgram found that during 

uon, 


This is a notion which we believe to be very prevalent at the present day 
The following is the commentary of 


“In reality, when the moon in the evening begins to disengage herself from 
the sun's rays, she has always the form of a crescent, terminated by two very 
, | sharp horns; but if the atmosphere happens to be troubled, the horns appear en- 
larged This enlargement, however, is a mere optical illusion, and is occasioned 
by strongly illuminated clouds, in apparent contact with the moon, and seeming 
to form a constituent part of her body. The fine extremities of the crescent are 
then lost as it were in the parasitical light which surrounds the moon, and be- 
come invisible tu the naked eye. All this is rendered evident by employing 4 
telescope, which destroys the illusion.” 

Many other aphorisms of the same retire might be quoted from Aratus, 


Among the opinions or prejudices relative to the phenomena of the natural Theon, Theophrastus, Pliny, and other ancient writers on rural affairs. But they 
world, which mankind seem to have adopted by common consent, there is none | May be dismissed with the general remark that they had their origin in that ig- 
which has prevailed more universally, or from an earlier period of time, than that | Porance which confounds signs with causes, and are now disregarded, excepting 


. | by the most illiterate and credulous. ‘They are besides at total variance with the 
, | theory of the influence of the phases. 

| The agency of the moon has not been confined, in popular opinion, to the 
changes of weather; she has been allowed in all ages and countries to exercise 
a direct and important influence on organic life. Many of the opinions vulgarly 


Whether the notions so universally dif- | entertained on this head are curious, and are founded on well established facts; 


fused on this subject are to be referred to the class of vulgar prejudices, or have the error lying, not in the observations, but in the theory which makee the moon 
these ; accordingly the others, as if by common consent, lay on their oars to wit- | any foundation in fact, is a question which M. Arago has discussed at considera- 


the cause of phenomena of which she is only the silent and unconcerned spec- 


ble length in the excellent little annual whose title we have now copied. In the | tator. We may mention one or two of the most remarkable. 


t “Tt is generally believed, especially in the neighbourhood of Paris, that the 
moon, in certain months, has a great influence on the phenomena of vegetation 
The gardeners give the name of red moon (lune rousse) to the moon which, be- 
ginning in April, becomes full either about the end of that month, or more usually 
in the course of May. Inthe months of April and May the moon, according to 
them, exercises a pernicious influence on the young shoots of plants. ‘They 
s | maintain that they have observed during the night, when the sky is clear, the 
leaves and buds exposed to this light to become red, that is to say, to be frozen, 
although the thermometer stood several degrees above the freezing point. They 
also assert, that if the rays of the moon are intercepted by clouds, and thereby 
prevented from reaching the plants, the same effects do not take place, under 
circumstances perfectly similar in other respects with regard to the temperature 
These phenomena seem to indicate thatthe light of our satellite is endowed with 
e | acertain frigorific influence ; yet, on directing the most powerful burning-glasse* 
or the largest reflectors towards the moon, and placing the most delicate thermo- 


And this proportion is not only true of the twenty years taken to- | meters in their foci, no effect has ever been observed which could justify so sin- 
| gether, but also of the separate groupsof four years, which gave analogous | gular a conclusion 
We are therefore to conclude, if we put faith in the observations, 


| that it rains more frequently during the increase than during the wane of the | vineed of the accuracy of their observations. A beautiful discovery, made some 


Hence with philosophers the effects of the April moon are 
now referred to the class of vulgar prejudices, while the gardeners remain con- 


years ago by Dr. Wells, will enable us, I think, to reconcile two opinions 1n 4p- 


The above results are confirmed by a series of observations made at Vienna, | pearance so contradictory. 


On 100 repetitions of the same 
mon centre. The middle boat soon became sensible of the advantageous posi- | phase, Pilgram found the falls of rain to be as follows; new moon 26, mean of 


tion it occupied, for its course required no change, and there was scarcely a pos- | the two quarters 25, full moon 29; consequently, at Vienna, as well as at A ugs- 
sibility of its missing the game ; while the truth began to flash on the other two, | burgh and Stuttgard, it rains more frequently on the day of the full than on that 


‘No one had supposed, before Dr. Wells, that terrestrial] substances, except 
ing in the case of a rapid evaporation, may acquire, during the night, a differe nt 
temperature from that of the surrounding air. This important fact is now well 
ascertained. On placing little masses of cotton, down, &c. in the open air, It 
frequently observed that they acquire a temperature of six, seven, or even eig"t 
centigrade degrees below that of the surrounding atmosphere. ‘The same 1s the 
We cannot therefore judge of the degree of cold wit" 
which a plant is affected during the night by the indications of a thermomete! 
suspended in the free atmosphere : the plant may be strongly frozen, although the 
atr remains constantly several degrees above the freezing point. These differences 
of temperature between solid bodies and the atmosphere only rise to six, seven, 
or eight degrees of the centesima! thermometer, when the sky 18 perfectly cleat. 


100 lunations, the number of rainy days at the perigee were 36; and at the apo- | If the sky is clouded, they become insensible. 
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“Ts it now necessary to point out the connexion between these phenomena 
and the opinions of the country people regarding the April moon? 

“In the nights of April and May the temperature of the atmosphere is fre- 
quently only four, five, or six centigrade degrees above zero. When this hap- 
pens, plants exposed to the light of the moon—that is to say, to a clear sky—may 
be frozen, notwithstanding the indications of the thermometer. If the moon, on 
the contrary, does not shine—in short, if the sky is cloudy, the temperature of 
the plauts does not fall below that of the atmosphere ; and they will consequent- 
ly not be frozen, unless the thermometer indicates zero. It is therefure quite 
true, as the gardeners pretend, that under thermometrical citcumstances precise- 
ly alike, a plant may be frozen or not, according as the moon may be visible or 
concealed behind clouds. If they are deceived, it is only in their conclusion, in 
attributing the effect to the light of the moon. The moon's light is, in this case, 
only the index of a clear atmosphere ; it is only in consequence of the clearness 
of the sky that the nocturnal congelation of plants takes place ; the moon con- 
tributes to the effect in no way whatever; although she were hid unter the hori- 
zon, the effect would not be different.” 

The explanation here given is perfectly satisfactory, and may be extended to 
some other notions that have prevailed respecting the lunar influence. For exam- 
ple, it is said by Pliny and Plutarch, and is at the present day generally believed 
in the West Indies, that ‘‘the moon sheds a copious humidity on bodies exposed 
to her rays, and that her light hastens the putrefaction of animal substances.” 
This opinion is, to a certain extent, countenanced by facts : 

‘A body exposed to the light of the moon—that is to say, to aclear sky, be- 
comes in consequence of its radiation, colder than the surrounding air. Under 
these circumstances the air deposits a portion of its humidity on the cold surface 
of the body, which is neither more or less than the phenomenon of dew, as ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Wells. Now, animal substances become much soouer putrid when 
moist than when dry. ‘The observation of Pliny and Plutarch is therefore correct 
in all its details. Iwas only necessary to reform the theory, and acquit the 
moon of the mischief ascribed to her.” 

Again, it isa commonly received opinion thatthe light of the moon darkens the 
complexion. If such an effect is produced by exposure to the moon's rays, its 
explanation must be sought for elsewhere than in the action of the lunar light, 
asis demonstrated by the following fact. 

** Of all known substances, the chloride of silver is that of which the colour 
suffers the greatest and most rapid change on exposure to light. But a plate of 
this chemical compound, exposed for a long time to the light of the moon con- 
densed in the focus of a powerful burning glass, is observed to lose nothing of its 
primitive whiteness ” 

Nevertheless, the popular opinion is perhaps not altogether destitute of founda- 
tion. The skin exposed to the light of the moon—that is, to a clear sky—proba- 
bly acquires, like dead substances placed in the same circumstances, a tempera- 
ture several degrees below that of the surrounding air. It is true that the animal 
heat is incessantly repairing the deficit occasioned by radiation; yet, ** who 
would affirm that the physical conditions under which an intense local cold places 
the epidermis may not alter its texture and modify its shade t” 

We shall conclude our extracts, with the following striking passage, from 
which it might almost be inferred that Mr. Arago himself is inclined to allow the 
moon to retain a portion at least of that influence she has been so long supposed 
to possess in the affairs of the terrestrial world. 

‘“* Hippocrates had so lively a faith in the influence of the stars on animated 
beings, and on their maladies, that he very expressly recommends not to trust 
physicians who are ignorant of astronomy. The moon, however, according to him, 
only acted a secondary part; the preponderating stars were the Pleiades, Arc- 
turus and Procyon. 

“Galen shewed himself, in this respect, a zealous disciple of Hippocrates ; but 
it was the moon to which he assigned the chief influence. Thus the famous cri- 
tical days in diseases—that is to say, the 7th, the 14th, and the 2lst, were con- 
nected with the duration of the principal phases of our satellite, and the lunar in- 
flux became the principal pivot of the system of crises.” 

‘“* With regard to the theory of lunar influence on disease, it stil! counts a good- 
ly number of partisans. In truth, I know not if the circumstance ought to asto- 
nish us. Is it not something to have on one’s side the authority of the two great- 
est physicians of antiquity ; and among the moderns, that of Mead, Hoffman, 
and Sauvage? Authorities, I admit, are of little weight in matters of science, in 
the face of positive facts; but it is ncessary that these facts exist, that they 
have been subjected to severe examination, that they have been skilfully 
grouped, with a view to extract from then the truths they conceal. Now, has 
this procedure been adopted with regard to the lunar influences? Where do we 
find them refuted by such arguments as science would acknowledge? He who 
ventures to treat d@ priori, a fact as absurd, wants prudence. He has not reflected 
on the numerous errors he would have committed with regard to modern disco- 
veries. I ask, for example, if there can be any thing in the world more bizarre, 
more incredible, more inadmissible, than the discovery of Jenner? Well! the 
bizarre, the incredible, the inadmissible, is found to be true ; and the preservative 
against the small-pox is, by unanimous consent, to be sought for in the little 
pustule that appears in the udder of the cow. I address these short reflections 
to those who may think that in this article I have taken an unnecessary trouble.” 

—a— 


A CRUISE ON THE COAST OF NAPLES DURING THE 
LATE WAR. 


The feast of St. Rosalia was about to take place at Palermo, in the year 1811, 
and the Sicilians, as usual on this occasion, were making preparations to do ho- 
nour to their favourite saint. We had just arrived from the coast of Calabria, 
having destroyed a convoy at Amanthea, and fully expected to share in the ge- 
neral joy and gaiety of the capital at this interesting period. Sicily was in a most 
deplorable state ; the people were ground down by taxation to support a dissolute 
court, and it was generally believed the queen was intriguing with Napoleon, and 
anxious to get rid of the army quartered at Messina. Palermo was the only 
capital abroad open to English travellers, and they flocked there in great numbers 
at thattime. And it would have been well for many of the Sicilian nobles had 
they paid more attention to pleasure and less to politics, and not have excited 
them to express themselves too freely on the state of the government, which led 
to their banishment to the island of Maritimo. Palermo had been without a mi 
nister for some time, and Lord William Bentinck was every day expected to fill 
the double capacity of commander-in-chief of the army and minister at the court ; 
and his arrival was looked forward to with great anxiety by those suffering, and 
a certain degree of dread by the queen’s party; and I am not certain but the hope 
of soon seeing him, tended, ina great degree, to render the fete of St. Rosalia 
more brilliant than it had been for several years befure. We were most anxious 
to witness the sights, but were doomed to be disappointed. Our captain was ap- 
pointed to a large frigate, and Captain was waiting at Palermo to take 
command of the ‘T He had narrowly escaped being taken by a Neapvlitan 
privateer a little distance from Palermo, when on board a merchant brig bound 
to that port, and was obliged to run her ashore to avoid capture ; and we were all 
heartily sorry he had not been detained, at least till after the fete. He was an 
odd sort of a fellow, and cared very little about St. Rosalia, or, indeed, any other 
saint in the calendar; and he thought there was more amusement to be had on 
the coust of Calabria than in the port of Palermo. We had beard a good deal of 
our new captain from one of our messmates, who knew him in Scotland, and af- 
terwards met him fox-hunting. He used to describe him mounted on a great 
long-legged bay mare, which had a particular objection to raise her legs toa 
wooden fence or gate ; and it was nothing unusual to see him sprawling on one 
side of the fence, and the mare on the other. Sometimes he was to be seen 
with leather breeches, without boots, and at other times with blue trousers, stul- 
fed inside of yellow-topped boots, and an old red coat, that probably belonged to 
some of his fox-hunting relations. He used to ride hard, and very near broke his 
neck more than once ; and many is the time we wished he had, for he was a per- 
fect devil to the middies when out of temper. Our measmate met him once at a 
ball at —, dancing with all the old women in the room, who had been giv- 
ing themselves great airs, and he touk much delight in showing them off either in 
a Scotch reel or country dance ; he, however, met his match in an old widow 
lady in search of a husband, who, sticking her hands in her sides, fairly danced 
him down, to the great amusement of the whole party, and his great annoyance, 
as he prided himself on being able to hold out longer in a Scotch reel than either 
the old or young. There was no getting him to dance again that night ; he stuck 
to the supper table, and got so jolly, that instead of taking his place inside of the 














post-chaise to go to his lodging, he got outside of the out-post-horse, and managed | 


to stick fast, to the astonishment of the party inside. Next morning he appeared 


in the hunting field, with white trousers, silk stockings, and a uniform coat,—the 
very dress, with the exception of epaulettes, he wore the night before. His ser- 
vant had forgot to bring his hunting traps, but dress was of no great consequence 
tohim. He used to go to cover in a curricle, take out one horse, and lash the 
pole to the other and send home the vehicle. 
all the Scotch meetings wherein the famous fic 
sure to make his appearance. 
lege of Edinburgh, he went there and studied chemistry, natural philosophy, took 
a knock at the moral philosophy, as he called it, studied French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German till ten e’clock, and then was sure to be seen at every ball till nearly 
daylight. When the classes rose, he went to Portugal, served a campaign with 
the army, was shot in the leg, and, on his return, was appointed to our sbip. 
Such was our new captain, according to our messmate’s account. I dare say all 
these stories were much exaggerated, but it can easily be supposed we were most 
anxious to behold him; and never shall I forget his first appearance when he 
came up the side—a black ugly-looking fellow, with one ‘eg shorter than the 


other, and the toe turned out like a dancing-master ; be had been wounded in the 
West Indies, 


idler Gow was to be seen, he was 


He was so fond of dancing, that at | 


When the course of lectures began at the Col- | 


and halted considerably, but, nevertheless, seemed tolerably active | may recollect betweeen that place and Terracina on one side, 


health. 


She ¢ Albion. 








hat, right athwart-ships. Captain 
to him, read his commission, and resigned the command of the ship. 


of the ship; nay, I believe he was at the mast-heads before dark. 
given to get ready for sea with all possible despatch. The C 
from Calabria, where the trade was brisk ; and the Captain thought a sight of the 
the coast of Italy would be more agreeable than al! the fooleries of Palermo. 
The T was well! manned, in good order, and had excellent boats; she sailed 
badly, the crew was rather sickly ; and the men had got into the habit of being 
somewhat partial to the doctor’s list, the surgeon being a good man and easily 
weathered upon; take her, however, altogether, she was a capital command for 
acaptain of twoyears’ standing. Several of the mids went with the old captain ; 
myself and uthers stayed behind, being rather attached to the ship and station. 
We sailed the evening before the fete as sulky as bears, the C in company, 
and made the coast of Kome about the mouth of the Tiber. We soon found 
the Captain was a precious taut hand, and not very particular in rubbing up every 
body, whether lieutenant, mid, or man who neglected hts duty, or whu he fancied 
did it, which was pretty nearly the same thing. Our first lieutenant was a good 
quiet man, but had not devil enough in him to please the captain; the second 
got his foot into a carronade slide and breke his leg; the third was an active 
feliow, and fund of boats, but cared little about keeping watch. ‘The master, a 
a sulky dog, but without exception the best I ever saw ; it was only necessary 
to say whereabouts the ship was to be in the morning, and there she was sure to 
be close in. After running down the coast of Rome, we crossed Naples Bay, 
and arrived in the Gulf of Salerno without meeting an enemy. ‘The barge and 
pinnace were sent along the coast to gain information; the C went off 
Palinuro to protect the boats, and we remained off Cape Licosa. Next daya 
Sicilian privateer brought intelligence that a convoy of between 30 and 40 sail 
was endeavouring to get into the port of Palinuro, which the C was endea- 
vouring to prevent. It was quite calm; the boats were got out, the only two 
sweeps worked, and several large oars were put into requisition, and we got the 
old ship along nearly a knot; the sea-breeze springing up brought us in a few 
hours up to the C , who had driven the convoy into a small port of Infrehi, 
in the Gulf of Policastro ; they consisted of 11 gun-boats and scampavias, con- 
veying 22 sail of vessels, and a raft of spars for the arsenai at Naples. The 
brig led in in fine style ; and after the gun-boats were silenced. her captain pushed 
off in the boats, and took possession of the vessels. ‘The marines of the T 
were landed at the same time; and I never shall forget the captain scrambling 
along from the gangway, under the main and mizen chains, and in the midst of 
abusing me for not shoving off fast enough, losing his hold and going overboard ; 
he struck out for my boat, and as he had got a sufficient cooling, we rowed ashore 
without any further row, and I was particularly well pleased that his mouth had 
been so completely stopped. He had, as I have before observed, been a camn- 
paign in Portugal, and was rather fond of soldiering ; and it reaily was a pretty 
sight to see our marines driving their sharp-shooters up the hills as we were tow- 
ing off the prizes; a party were also thrown into a round tower to cover this 
operation and the re-embarkation of the marines and eighty-four prisuners they 
had captured. ‘This little enterprise was completed, aud the ships and prizes 
under weigh in less than two hours, highly delighted with our first essay, which 
was really accomplished in a very neat manner. The gun-boats were distributed 
in little creeks round the bay, and the hills lined with armed men and the crews 
of the vessels, but we came upon them rather unexpectedly. They never saw 
the frigate till she rounded the point, and they considered their position quite 
safe from any attack of the brig. 

A few of the old stagers on the doctor's list were sent for a change of air and 
diet into the prizes; and it is quite astonishing how soon they recovered their 
When a sailor is ill, or fancies he is, he is monstrous fond of taking 
doctor’s stuff, and the probability is that it does him more harm than good. A 
week and fine weather brought us to Palermo, where we were well received by 
the Admiral ; and he, as wel] as ourselves, thought we were fortunate in having re- 
sisted the pleasure of the fete of St. Rosalia, which he had good-humouredly 
allowed us to remain to witness if we liked. 

Our Captain had been terribly taken in by the prize agents in the West Indies, 
and hated the very sight of one: and in order to keep them as honest as possi- 
ble, the purser, who was a fine liberal fellow, was made first agent, with a recom- 
mendation not to turn rogue. An advance of prize-money was paid the men, 
and leave for one watch at atime to go on shore and spend it. Our provisions 
and water completed, we again started. The C was sent home with Lord 
William Bentinck ; he found his powers too limited to do good, and he thought 
a personal interview with the ministry on the affairs of Sicily would do more 
good than volumes of correspondence ; and in this he was right. He returned 
in three months, dethroned the king, banished the queen, and gave them a con- 
stitution, which we guaranteed, and then abandoned them after the dethrone- 
ment of Napoleon. But to return to my story. We were all sorry to lose the 
brig; her commander was an old friend of our captain's, and a fine, dashing 
young man. This cruise we made the cuast about Gaeta, and were fortunate in 
falling in with several feluccas between that place and the islandof Isehia. We 
had fitted out a fine scainpavia instead of the launch; she was sent with the 
barge and pinnance to cut them off from the passage between the island and the 
main, and keep them in play until the ship came up, and they succeeded in driving 
them under a one-gunned tower; the ship soon anchored, and under her cover 
they were all brought out without loss. ‘They were fine vessels, but laden with 
iron ore, which is of little value. We kept the three best, and told the others 
we should luok out for them in their return from the coast of Calabria, whither 
they were bound for silk and oil. We next proceeded to reconnoitre Naples 
Bay, which was rather a nervous operation,—there being a large fleet of gun- 
boats always ready to pounce upon a ship in acalm. We, however, got a fine 
breeze, and stood close into the mole; a line-of-battle-ship and a frigate were 
fitting, and a small frigate seemed ready for sea. 

Naples Bay has been so often described that I shall not here attempt it. 
Nothing can be more beautiful; and having a steady breeze we ran alongside by 
Portici and the foot of Mount Vesuvius, close over to Castellamar, where we 
saw a line-of-battle ship on the stocks ; thence along the beautiful shores of Sor- 
rento and Capri, ane got out of the bay a little before sunset, just as the sea- 
breeze was dying away, highly pleased with our excursion, and no less gratified 
that we had escaped a calm and a consequent punishment from the Neapolitan 
gun-boats 

Next morning we ran along the coast from Capri to the Gulf of Salerno, 
which is high and picturesque, studded with towns and villages, well wooded and 
cultivated ; towards the afternoon we were close in with the town of Salerno, 
which in beauty only falls short of Naples. The temples of Pastum are 
clearly discovered from the sea; and could we have found a vessel on the 
beach, or any excuse to land, we could easily have visited them ander an escort 
of marines. 

The country here is flat, but resumes its boldness towards Cape Licosa, where 
there was formerly a martello tower mounting two guns. Sir Sydney Smith in 
the Pompey anchored abreast of it, and with the first broadside dismounted one 
gun; but a serjeant’s party and the remaining gun cost the Pompey between 
twenty and thirty men in killed and wounded; and not antil they had landed the 
marines were they able to dislodge them. I suppose she was out of point-blank 
which gives a tower a great advantage. Had naval gunnery been then as well 
understood as it now is, a few minutes would have dismounted the gun. We 
always found the inhabitants at this part of the coast more troublesome, and 
better shots than any other. Round this cape there is a fine bay with a rivulet ; 
the captain went ashore with three gigs to examine the practacability of watering, 
and having a flag of truce, they were allowed to Jand very quietly. The 
peasantry and militia retreated into the country, refusing to communicate, but 
showing no appearance of hostility. This threw them off their guard, and after 
examining the river, they were rowing leisurely off; this the fellows perceived, 
and slunk down to the river under cover of the underwood, and let fly half a 
dozen musket-shots, two of which went through the gig and wounded one man. 
The ship was anchored next morning as close as possible, and the boats sent 
with a strong party to procure water. The militia were driven back, and the 
watering went on without interruption, till towards evening, when a considerable 


























prevent, if possible, our re-embarkation 





force was collected from the neighbourhood, and they seemed determined to | 
We were obliged to land all the | 


marines and a strong party to drive them off, which was effected with the loss of | 


one man killed, and several slightly wounded. ‘The casks were then got into the 


boats, and the covering-party made a pretty smart retreat, and we got out of | 


musket-shot before they mustered up courage to advance; we however never 
again attempted watering on any part of the coast 

Next morning we reconnoitered the Port of Patinuro, ran round the Gulf of 
Polieastro, and down the whole coast round the Gulf of St Euphemia, as far as 
Pizzo, without seeing a vessel. At the latter place. which is the principal port 


on the coast of Calabria, we observed many loading, the greater part of which | 


we calculated on getting hold of before they reached Naples 

It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful than the whole coast from 
Naples to the Faro Point 
seein perched on the cliffs, without any possibility of approaching them. Belve- 
dere, between the Gulf of Policastro and St. Euphemia, stands pre-eminent in 
beauty and magnificent scenery ; it is several thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Along the coast the towns and villages are thick, and open to aggres- 


the land is for the most part high, towns and villages 


sion; but during the war, unless a convoy sought shelter, they were rarely | 


disturbed 

After watering at Melazzo, we proceeded off Guida with a dozen of Guerilla 
spies, whom we landed in that neighbourhood to rob the fort. English travellers 
the Capua on the 


Scarce was our old captain ashore before he puked his nose into every corner | our taking them. 
Orders were | see the preconcerted night signal, but in vain. 
had arrived | 
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on his pins ; his clothes were good enough, but appeared as if they had been hove other, their apprehension of meeting brigands ; and I well recollect, when travel- 
on with a pitchfork ; and, to crown the whole, he wore a three-cornered cocked , ling some years after in Italy, examining the ground where these unfortunate 
introduced the officers and midshipmen , fellows were landed ;—I say unfortunate, for they were all taken and hanged. 


It was a foolish thing of the authorities at Messina sending them, and as foolish 

We lost half the summer cruising off this place, expecting to 

One morning, being close in, 

blowing strong, we found three frigates outside us to leeward. A French sqad- 

ron had been some time expected at Naples to convoy the Neapolitan line-of~ 

battle ship and two frigates at Toulon; and as there was some mistake in 

answering the private signal, we made sure this was it, and that we should 
inevitably be caught. The T—— sailed like a hay-stack, and they were 
weathering fast on us. We soon made them out to be English, to our great 
satisfaction. ‘They were the E —, [ —, and a twenty gun-ship, I forget her 
name ; the captains as usual, in ship's meeting, dined with the senior officer, 
Captaing D s. Next morning he returned to his cruising-ground off Sar- 
dinia, having only stretched over to poach on our manor. The! took us 
under her orders and proceeded off Ischia, leaving us for a day or two longer to 
look out for the spies off that island. She fell in with the annual fleet of coral- 
boats from the coast of Barbary, bound to Naples. They sailed so well that she 
only took one ; the rest got into the quarantine-ground opposite the small island. 
of Nisida, and there they hauled up. On joining in the evening, the boats of the 
three ships were sent in to lighten them of the coral-boxes, each boat having 
either one or two according to their success in fishing; we got, however, a day 

after the fair: the boats were there, but the boxes, not being liable to plague, had’ 
been sent to Naples only a few hours before. 

After reconnoitering Naples Bay, where we found the line-of-battle ehip and 
two frigates ready, the 20-gun ship returned tothe fleet. The I—— stood towards 
Salerno, and we went back once more off Gaeta to endeavour to find the spies : 
there we remained a few days anxiously looking out every night for the concerted 
signal ; but we looked in vain. 

On joining the I , we found she had attacked and taken three gun-boats 
under a battery inside the Gallego Islands. We stood away towards the port of 
Palinuro, and found laying there, very snugly, the friends we had seen loading at 
Pizzo under convoy of fifteen gun-boats and scampaviers. After a close recon- 
noitre the batteries and position were considered too strong to be attacked with- 
out the assistance of troops; we were accordingly sent to Melazzo, and the 
General readily complied with Capt. D. ’s request, and two hundred and fifty 
men of the sixty-second regiment were embarked on board the T A strong 
sirecco gale prevented us joining the I for three days ; at the expiration of 
which time we found her off Palinuro, closely blockading the convoy. Strong 
reinforcements had been pouring in from all quarters, the intelligence of troops 
having embarked finding its way over to Calabria the same night. 

The gale was succeeded by a calm for a couple of days, which gave more time 
for preparation against an an attack, and for the arrival of reinforcements ; and 
we all calculated on having quite enough to do. It was arranged that the T 
should run into a small bay to the southward of Cape Palermo, and land the 
troops; and as they made their appearance on the heights, the 1—— was to run. 
in and attack the port, which was to the northward of the Cape, the two bays 
being separated by a low neck of land, and the promontory rising very abruptly 
from the water's edge. The T , by dint of towing and sweeping, got to her 
station about an hour before sunset, and anchored. The isthmus was found to 
be so strongly defended by a large body of men lining the hills on each side, which 
were well wooded, that an attack in that quarter was considered totally out of 
the question. Our eyes were turned in consequence to the promontory, anda 
smal! path leading to the heights was discovered, and they, by some unaccount- 
able mistake, were weakly occupied. 

The troops, marines, and a considerable body of seamen were landed in a mo- 
ment, with orders to gain the heights by this path. ‘The enemy having pene- 
trated our design, pushed a body of sharp-shooters forward, and at the same 


























first gain the heights. The marines, and a party of seainen who were the first 
landed, led by the Captain, and a Lieut. T of the I , arrived with 
greater alacrity under a considerable fire, driving in the enemy's sharp-shooters 
on the hills, and keeping the party in check from the isthmus, whose advance by 
this time had got upon our flank; the marines, however, gained the hills before 
them. They were followed by the grenadiers of the 62d regiment, when Capt. 
was wounded through the knee. The rest of the regiment moved up ; and 
in less than half an hour our whole force was assembled, and ready for work, with 
the loss of about a duzen killed and wounded in the ascent. 

The enemy observing we had gained the heights, pushed forward another party 
along the side of the hill end about half way up, towards the boats, to cut off 
our men, who were bringing up two field pieces, ammunition, provisions, and 
water. I was stationed with this party, and was obliged to-order them to retire ; 
but not wishing to tose the fun on the hills, myself and another mid pushed on 
and gained the height. ‘They got safe back under charge of a youngster. The 
light field, a 4-pounder, was carried by a strong Highiander, who behaved remar- 
ably well, and succeeded in reaching the boat with his charge; the other was 
farther down, and got back easier. The boats were then attacked, and obliged 
to retire to the ship. As I had left my party I was for some time afraid to face 
the skipper, who was kicking up a devil of a row because the field-pieces were 
not up, and was apprehensive they had fallen into the hands of the enemy. I 
at Jast mustered up courage to tell what had happened, and got a precious rowing 
for having left my men, and a threat to be shotif the guns were taken. Our 
situation at this time was critical ; we were cutoff from the T——., had a strong 
force opposite us. our left flank exposed to the fire of the gun-boats, and we had 
failed in an attempt to get possession of the tower and fort, which covered the 
eneiny. Near it were situated several huts ; our Captain and Lieut. T got 
into them to reconnoitre the tower, but were devilish glad to:make their retreat, 
taking the fire of the party in the tower as they escaped, but without being hit. 
To crown the whole, the T was becalmed just out of gun-shot, and could 
give us no assistance. 

The enemy, seeing our situation, pushed on boldly under cover of a wood: 
our position was exposed, and we lost a marine officer killed, and an officer of 
the 62d mortally wounded, and severalmen. We retreated a few hundred yards, 
and lay down, for the double purpose of having less ground to defend and driving 
them from their cover, where they kept up a heavy fire without being exposed 
toours. The enemy thought the day their own, and came forward boldly, with. 
drums beating, and keeping up a devil of a fire, which passed inoffensively over 
our heads; little did they suspect snakes in the grass, till they saw their heads 
bristling up, and heard three tremendous cheers: they ran off in a moment, .and 
regained the wood, without it being in our power even to prick them with our. 
hayonets. We returned tu our position, where we remained undisturbed for the 
night, but not without some apprehension that next morning we should be abligeds 
to lay down our arms. In fact, every thing depended on a breeze. 

At day-light a signal was made from the tower at the extremity of the Cape 
to the T (which had a light air), to close the I , and to the I that 
we could not get possession of the fort, and were in want of water, provisions, 
and ammunition. 

At this time the enemy reconnoitred us in force, and we concentrated our party 
nearer the town, which we also occupied. After the exchange of a few shot 
they again retired to the wood. Captain D by this time became alarmed for 
our safety, and came under the town; but it was impossible, from the great 
height, to make him understand our situation, and he proceeded to a lower part 
of the cliff, where, after some deliberation, he ordered our captain aboard, having 
decided to run both ships in the moment the sea-breeze sprung up. ‘The cliff 
was from thirty to forty feet high, and nearly up and down, and it was not without: 
































difficulty, and the assistance of ropes, thatour skipper was lowered into the boat. 
A little water and ammunition was hauled up, and they proceeded to the ships 
to wait for the breeze. Our situation ashore was by no means comfortable ; we 
were as hungry as hawks, and much in want of drink, and we had before us the 
certainty of either a march to Naples or the capture of the convoy—every thing 
depended upon wind, and at this time there was no appearance of it. 

General Pignatelli, who commanded the Neapolitans, sent us a summons to 
surrender at discretion, which was of course refused ; it was not likely that 300 
men would lay down their arms withouta fight. On this being communicated 
to Captain D . he sent on shore to say if the breeze did not spring up. and 
they should send another summons, that an offer might be made to embark ; 
Lut, from the difficulty of communicating, the message was misunderstood, and, 
an officer was sent to the General to offer to embark. This in turn was refused, 
nothing would satisfy him but an unconditional surrender. Little did he expect 
that a light breeze would completely turn the tables, and that, in that event, the 
troops could not be in abetter position. Between two and three, to our great: 
delight, the sea-breeze was seen curling on the water: it was, however, rery 
light, died away, and re-appeared two or three times in the most tantalizing man- 
ner. Wecould see the ships trimming their sails to every air for about half an 
hour. All this time we were most intensely anxious: at last it freshened up ; the 
I , fullowed by the T . ran in in beautiful style, and anchored close under 
the battery. The gun-boats fired off their guns, slipped their cables, and the crew 
decamped, and in afew minutes the battery was silenced. The seamen and 
marines, under Lieutenant T , pushed down the hill towards the battery, 
covered by the 62d regiment ; and, after a few broadsides from the ships, the 
colours were hauled down, and possession taken of thirty-three sail of vessels, 
including fifteen gun-boats and scampaviers, the merchant-vessels laden with oi), 
and several large spars in tow for the squadron at Naples. The ships were warp- 
ed into a very snug harbour, completely land-locked,with their broadsides bearing 
on the bills the enemy must pass had they attacked the troops, who, however, 
were allowed to remain in quiet possession. During the night and next day the 
vesse!s that were azround were got afloat, and all put in a condition to cross to 














Sicily with temporary rudders, for we made it a rule in launching the vessels 
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time moved a column from the neck of land, and it became a doubt who would: 
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never to look for the rudder. 


and their charges were infamous ; sometimes you were actually obliged to pay for 
aprize. We however managed to do them this time. The vessels, having uo 
rudders, could not proceed there: they were surveyed in Sicily—the report sent 
to the Admiralty Court in London—and a condemnation obtained for about 
thirty pounds. But to return to my story. On the evening of the second day 
the townand fort were thrown up, the troops re-embarked, and the ships and 
convoy sailed with the land wind, leaving General Pignatelli and his force of up- 
wards of 1000 men in the vicinity, surprised at the boldness of the attack and 
our ultimate success, and regretting their folly in not accepting our proposition 
of embarking. Our Joss in this enterprise was two officers killed and wounded, 
and about forty-five men. A fine breeze brought us al! safe to Melazzo, where 
‘we met the Admiral quite delighted at our success, as was the General, who had 
heard that the troops had been obliged to surrender. 


——. 
THE GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF AN INVESTMENT. 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Sir,—You are a wise man, so the people say in our town (a very respectable 
‘town, that has its own market and its own circulating library.) You are a wise 
man, and you write books, and you make speeches, and pass for having a great 
deal of general information. Now, Sir, if you really are so clever, you have an 
opportunity of doing me a very essential service, and (what is likely to touch 
your philanthropy) this great service to me may be performed without any trouble 
of expense to you. 

I sm not an author, Sir, thank God! No offence, I hope. I am not an au- 
thor, so that I am not going to ask you to read and correct my three volumes, or 
to praise them. I am not an author, ur that which is, or used to be, a term 
‘synonymous—a poor man. I am not a solicitor for your panegyrics, uor for your 
purse ; I am tolerably rich, and tolerably stupid, and have grace suflieient to 
thank Providence for these and all its blessings. But still riches have their cares, 
and stupidity its cogitations. I come to you thus careworn and cogitating. I 
come to you, and beg you will whisper me some advice that will bring rest to 
my pillow, and give interest to my property. My case is really a hard one,— 
more hard than any one without experience could readily imagine. I have heard 
of a certain Jason who went in search of a golden fleece; of a very dirty fellow, 
named Diogenes, who took a lantern to look for an honest man.—I have heard 
too, of a Mr. Celebs who went looking about for a wife (that, too, must have 
been a difficult business, if the gentleman wanted a good wife, and was himself 
a little difficult :) I do not know any one I can recommend, without, indeed, it 
is my youngest daughter ;—but you are married, Mr. Editor, and this is foreign 
to my subject, or has only such relation to it as I was going to establish when I 

intended saying that neither Jason, when he went after his golden fleece,—nor 
Diogenes, when he sought his honest man,—nor Celebs, when he looked out for 
his wife, had half such trouble or painstaking thrown away as I have had 1n look- 
ing after my—my—my Investment! Yes, Sir, it is an investment I am looking 
for, and pray can you tell me where to find one! If you are a superficial obser- 
ver you will say the matter is easy ; so any inexperienced fortune-hunter says it 
is to run away with an heiress. But give me leave to tell you the matter on 
hand is a difficu't one,—a very diffcult one ; as urgent as difficult, for what is a 
man to do who does not mean to live beyond his income? Getan income! and, 
to get an income, he must find an investment. My situation is this :—About 
thirteen years ago, | came into a property of one hundred thousand pounds. It 
was on mortgage ; but the gentleman on whose property the mortgage was, though 
rich enough to pay me my interest regularly, was always careless enough not to 
do so. Lawyer's letters would be written, and lawyers letters returned ; and 
it was never till after six months, and much botheration, that I got my quarter's 
dividend paid. 

* How can you be such a fool!” said a neighbour to whom I was relating my 
misfortunes. ‘‘ Put your money in the funds; said a neighbour to whom I was 
relating my misfortunes. ‘Put your money in the funds: nothing is like funded 
property :—so comfortable; no trouble. Dividend-day arrives,—dividend paid, 
—no lawyers. Stockbrokers, clear-headed fellows, settle your business, and 


The Admiralty Court at Malta taught us this les- | these people than the man in the moon—never had a word to say to any of them 
son. Jt was their habit to charge separate for the condemnation of each vessel, | —nevereven dreamt of the gentlemen ; and yet do they contrive between them 
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to make a revolution which loses me ten thousand pounds :—ten thousand pounds 
went in three days of glory with which I had nothing to do—which brings me no 
glory—not a grain ;—on the contrary, all my friends, the very friends to whose 
advice I owe my misfortune, call me a great fool for not having seen that liberty 
must triumph! J did not want to have any thing to do with liberty—I never was 
a politician ; and here I lose thirty thousand pounds because liberty is beater in 
Spain, and ten thousand pounds because liberty is victorious in Paris! 

I don’t want to appeal to your pity, or tothe pity of any man living; but I 
only ask you whether mine is not a very pitiable case! And then, I have got 
thirty thousand pounds yet left to plague me, and that’s my reason for troubling 
you. How shallI investit? TI tell you at once that I’ve washed my hands of 


all foreign and outlandish speculations. No mines, Sir, either. There is 
hardly a metal that is not pregnant to me with painful recollections. I want to 


look at home for “some safe and wholesome security ;””—such is the language 
and such the terms that all my friends use to me, and I wish for nothing better 
than to find this ‘‘ safe and wholesome security” they talk to me about. The four 
great national investments, my Bankers tell me, are Bank-stock, India-stock, 
Land, and the Funds ; which last, by the way, have already used me, as I ex- 
plained at the beginning of my varrative, rather hardly. The first words that 
struck me, I confess, were ‘“ Bank-stock.” ‘Safe as the Bank,’ ** sure as the 
Bank,” * sound as the Bank,” were words that had rung in my ears from my 
earlier boyhood ; and no sooner had that investment been mentioned than I won- 
dered at my former follies, and imagined that all my cares were happily con- 
cluded. Stil, not wishing to engage hastily, though with the fairest prospects, I 
mentioned my intentions to a wary friend, a great woollen merchant, who, having 
a house in Threadneedle-street, was, I thought, more likely than any one to ad- 
vise me on the subject of the Bank ‘Good God!” said he, ‘don’t you 
know the charter is just expired! It’s found to be all trickery and humbug. 
It’s lucky, indeed, that you came to me. God knows if the Company will 
even pay a shilling in the pound. You may ag well throw your money into the 
Thames. A man in these days cannot be too cautious.” ‘ Very true,” said I, 
in a melancholy voice ; “and so, after what you say of the Bank, I'll think no 
more about it.”” This, of course, I made up my mind to: and India-stock next 
claimed my consideration. I readily remembered that an old uncle of mine, who 
died exceedingly wealthy, was always called by the family ‘‘as rich as the 
Indies :”* besides, all people went out to India to make their fortanes; and I had 
no doubt, therefore, that India-stock must be of a very solid and advantageous 
description. ‘ What !” said my wary friend, who had been at school with me, 
and who, though a woollen merchant, was always fond of his classics—‘ what !" 
said my wary friend, ‘quo tendis iter? You avoid Scylla, which is the Bank ; 
and you plunge into Carybdis, which is the East India Company. Do you know 
what a horrid set of people you were about to connect yourself with? Do you 
know what the East India Company are ’—Do you know what they are?” he 
repeated ina more awful tone. ‘I don’t say that they are murderers, but ''ll 
tell you what they decidedly are—they are monopolists. They suffer women to 
be burnt alive, Sir, and they double the price of tea—and—and—in short, in a 
free country like this, they are not to be tolerated. Liberty won't allow it, Sir 
—liberty wont allow it.” ‘ Oh,” said I, mournfully, mindful of Spain and of 
France, “if liberty means to have anything to do with the concern, I wash my 
hands of it at once, and there’s an end of that matter.” 

Lands and the funds now seemed my only resources. The idea of purchasing 
a farm much pleased my wife ; and my eldest boy, who is just beginning Virgil, 
cited, with a very pretty voice, something about “ Agricole,” which I knew was 
very pat to the purpose. I determined then to consult a great landed proprietor, 
an intimate acquaintance of mine, as to the best means of making a safe landed 
investment. ‘ You can’t be serious!” he exclaimed. ‘ What! think of pur- 


anatomy-house. Finding that they could not conveniently get the dead giant 
down stairs, they actually took out the window-sash, and hoisted him out, body 
and bones, inte the street, and thence on to the college. Subsequently I saw 
his skeleton there, up against the wall in the anotomical theatre, among other 
skeletons of all ages and dimensions. I was one of the crowd under the window 
viewing the above enthusiastic exploit, which the parties to the “abduction” 
averred was for the improvement of surgery. 

A Handy Rejoinder—The Cork ladies have a reputation for good-humour, 
pleasantry, and wit. One day, ata dinner party where I was present, a lady 
asked another, who was remarkable for great length of arms, to reach her some- 
thing, adding—* But you must stretch a long arm.” “TI have it at hand,” was 
the answer. Het? ge 

A retort n kind.—When the celebrated Father O'Leary was once dining in a 
large company, where a very young English officer was present, the latter, con- 
cluding that O'Leary, from religion and function, had more affection for a Stuart 
than a Guelph, gave a toast thus— Father O'Leary, iere’s the king !—not 
your king.” O'Leary quietly took up his brimming g!ass, and, keeping exactly to 
the words of the toast, said, ‘‘ Captain, here’s the king !—not your king.” 

A good reason for bad acting —When Wilder was one night playing Young 
Meadows, in ‘“ Love in a Village,” some one made a remark, how badly he 
acted. I ventured to account for it, by replying,—‘ Of course ; how should it 
be otherwise 1 Yound Meadows is be- Wilder-ed.” 

—>—. 


DEATH OF EDMUND KEAN. 


What is life !—Out, out, brief candle! There was atime when the startling 
announcement that “Garrick was dead” spake trumpet-tongued to the hearts 
of thousands. Pleasure and pain, however, travelled on, warring against human 
nature. Again the death note is heard, ‘Kemble is dead !”—and, oh! how the 
sound appals us! On—on—on, hurries Time, and Mrs. Siddons dies! Genius, 
gazing at Kean, retires to her little citade), as though bent on holding out against 
the fatal siege ; when, lo! ‘‘there is a cry of death!” the colours are struck in 
the last strong hold! 

Kean was born, we believe, on the 4th of Nov. 1787; and, nearly as soon as 
he could walk, he appeared as a boy-actor on the stage, and went through all the 
difficulties and dangers of a young player's life. At Drury Lane Theatre, when 
Kemble was in the height of his glory, the obscure child, the unknown heir appa- 
rent to the tragic throne, was used in processions, &c. Subsequently, at the 
Haymarket, he delivered messages, and performed in small parts, with no advan- 
tage to himself, the company, or the audience ; and he was remarkable for the 
silence and shyness with which he took his seat in the green-room,—his eye 
alone ‘“ discoursing most eloquent music.”” Through various country theatres he 
passed with varied success, until he joined the Exeter company. Here he at- 
tracted the admiration of Dr. Drury—a gentleman of taste and influence ; and 
through his interference, Mr. Arnold, on the part of the committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, went to Dorchester, for the express purpose of seeing Kean act. The 
result of the interview was an engagement, and, in Jan. 1814, he appeared on the 
boards of Drury. Of all his provincial audiences, we believe that the good peo- 
ple of Exeter were most alive to his transcendant merits, whilst yet they were 
not Hall-marked by the metropolis ; and the inhabitants of Guernsey have singu- 
larly distinguished themselves by disrelishing his acting, and literally driving him 
from their stage. Guernsey should have had a Claremont or a Cresswell made 
on a scale low enough for its iatellect. 

Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane, on the 26th of Jan. 1814, in Shylock, 
in the disastrous —we were almost about to say, the most disastrous days of Dru- 
ry—we shall not easily forget! The house was empty of nearly all but critics, 
and those who came in with oranges or orders; and the listlessness of the small 
spiritless audience, at the first night of a new Shylock, was the * languor which 





chasing Jand, and at this moment, too !—why, the man must be mad! I’ve land- 
ed property, it’s very true, that came to me from my anscestors, and which | 
can’t get rid of; I wish I could. Landed property, Sir, is destruction. As to 
farming land yourself—look ye, it’s the high road to a prison. Say you let your 
land for a term of years—at an average price, taking one year with another : the 











there’s the money.” 

Now this advice would not have weighed with me so much coming from any 
other man ; but coming from Mr. David Dofornothing, who was said to have a 
large fortune himself, and who always spoke in that sharp, short, decided tone, 
which is deemed natural as breath to the nostrils of a man of business, it decided 
me at once, and I gave notice that my mortgage should be withdrawn. Many 
difficulties occurred ; money could not be raised,—-property could not be sold,— 
lawyer's bills got heavy ; at last, however, my one hundred thousand pounds, 
though somewhat shorn of their beams, were extracted from the vice-like jaws 
of the Hedgeworth estate. The five per cents. were the security at that time 
in vogue ; and, after coquetting a little while with the fours and the threes, I 
closed with the fives, and there wasan end of the matter ‘The first year passed 


away, and nothing could be more delightful; my income was as punctual as my - 


clock: and, in addition to my income, I learnt from my stockbroker that my capi- 
tal was increased by a thousand pounds. ‘For,’ said he, ‘funds have risen 
nearly one per cent. since your investment.”’ 

Admirable investment ! thought I, and excellent contrivance for making mo- 
ney comfortably, without fuss or fidget. “ Ay,” said the broker, rubbing his 
hands, “ and I dare say they will rise two per cent, by the next year.” I went 
home, had my house new painted and papered, took an extra footman, and hired 
a villa at Richmond fer the season. NowI had bought in the five per cents. 
at one hundred and twenty pounds, so that the interest I received for my meney 
‘was four per cent. I had got four and a half on my mortgage, but the comfort 
of the thing made the difference. Murmurs, however, shortly after arose that 
the five per cents, were to be paid off. Stocks fell. I saw them fall with indif- 
ference, until the idea struck me, that, as ] had gained a thousand pounds by 
their rising one per cent., I must have lost ten thousand pounds by their descend- 
ing ten. The thought was horror. I hastened to my broker. ‘ Yes, oh yes, 
Sir,” said he, smiling, “ if you sell out, you'll lose ten thousand pounds ; but if 
you don’t sell out, why, Sir, if you don’t sell out, and the five per cents. are aot 
paid off, you'll lose nothing.” ‘* Well, that’s a comfort,” said I, breathing more 
freely; ‘then I won't sell out.” ‘ But,” continued the broker, finishing his 
sentence with a pinch of snuff, “if the five per cents. are paid off, why then, in- 
stead of ten thousand pounds you'll lose twenty thousand pounds.’ Good God, 
what would my poor aunt say! Lose twenty thousand pounds in one year ; and 
how !—simply in seeking an investment. I waited a day or two: the malignancy 
of the reports increased ; funds fell proportionably ; and, at last, I sold out with 
a loss of fifteen thousand pounds, having sold in the morning, whereas, if I had 
waited till the evening, I should have lost seventeen thousand pounds. ‘ How 
very lucky you've been!” said the broker, as he enclosed me a list of the sale. 
My one hundred thousand pounds were now very considerably reduced ; and, with 


the remaining capital in my hands, I stood hesitatingly and uncertain where to 


place it. 

Well, Sir, for one year I could not muster up sufficient courage to venture fur- 
ther than Exchequer Bills. ‘Twelve months had thus elapsed, when, sitting one 
day at my writing-desk, and much meditating upon this unprofitable state of 


things, my old friend and schoolfellow, Joe Harris, was introduced to me. Joe | 


Harris was always thought a sharp, shrewd, dashing fellow, who lived better 
than other folks by making twenty shillings go farther than they could. His in- 
come was known to be derived from twenty thousand pounds, and he speat about 
eighteen thousand pounds a year. 
tunely: and I put to Joe Harris, Sir, the very question I have been putting to 
you. He laughed in my face. “An investment,” said he, “at four per cent. ! 
why I, by having my wits about me, make ten per cent. of every farthing of my 
money.” 

“Get me but four, and you shall have the surplus.” ‘A bargain! 
are Spanish bonds,—what can be more secure than Spanish bonds’ Representa- 
tive government, free people—free as air. Spanish bonds are only at sixty : and 
here are Russian bonds—bonds of the despotic autocrat—at a hundred : is not 
that monstrous? all a Jew’s wick. Buy Spanish bonds, I tell you: they give 
nine per cent. for your money, and are as sound as hearts of oak, my boy. What 
“a do you think I'd advise you to a fooling thing! What should I gain 

ry it? 

The last argument was unanswerable : it convinced me ; and I invested thirty 
thousand pounds of my remaining eighty-five thousand pounds in the bonds of 
the Cortes. For the first year they brought me two thousand eight hundred 
pounds in interest, and this was all that remained of my capital the year after. 
Don’t think, Mr. Editor, that I had rashly speculated ;—the government was ac- 
knowledged and established,—the Spanish King was free and consenting,—the 
English ambassador was at his court. The rest of what I was going 
to say you'll find in an article in “The Times,” written nine years ago last Feb- 


ruary; by reading which I very much justified myself in my own conceit. But | 
neither that article nor any other article has ever brought me back my money: | 


one of the reasons for my low estimate of literary talent. 

Since that time, Sir, it’s useless to tell you that my remaining capital has un- 
fortunately wandered through a variety of investments. 
and salt shares, and silver shares, and gold shares; and Brazilian bends, and Co- 
lombian bonds, and Greek bonds, and French bonds. Ay, only think of that—there 


was the unkindest cut of all—those French bonds ; every one said those French | 


bonds were so secure. As I alternately lost my hundreds in the Mexicans, and 
the Brazilians, and the Greeks, and the Colombians, every one said to me, 
“But why don't you purchase the French bonds?” Well, Sir, I did purchase 
French bonds ; and what was the consequence !—what was the consequence ! 
Could I help the revolution? Had | any thing to do with the Glorious Days? 
I knew no more of Charles the Tenth, and Prince Polignac, and Marshal Mar- 
mont, and Monsieur Lafitte, and General Lafayette,—] knew, Sir, no more of 





I could not have been visited more oppor- | 


There | 


I've had iron shares, | 


| year is a fair one, and you get your rent; the year is a bad one, and no rent is 
paid you: murmur, and the tenant leagues with the poachers, opposes you at the 
vestry, sticks the opposition colours about his windows at an election, lets your 
hedges go out of order, works out your land, and—doesn‘t pay you your rent after 
j all. But if a man would have bought land twenty years ago, who would buy it 
| now, with the total real of the corn-laws hanging over his head? In five 
years every landed proprietor will be a beggar, Sir.” “Then there is nothing 
else,” said I, at Jast, ‘“‘but to go back,” (the ordinary course, as our curate, a 
very sensible man, informed me, in all human undertakings,)—* there is nothing 
else,” said I, ** but to go back to the funds ; and, after all, they can’t well reduce 
the three per cents. as long as there are fours. This idea, at once simple and 
} conclusive, pleased me ; and I mentioned my intention to a cousin who passes 
amongst us for a very far-seeing man, and in whom my wife and I have a con- 
| siderable confidence. ‘ Reduce, indeed!” said he, shoving back his spectacles 


over his bald forehead,—* reduce, indeed! no such luck for the fundholders. I'll | 


tell you what their next reduction will be,” slapping me familiarly on the back, 
and turning a glass that was on the table topsy-turvy,—* ‘that’s what it will be, 
Sir, (pointing to the inverted glass). 
people will talk of the funded system as they talk of Law's system, or any other 
ridiculous and jobbing contrivance. Why, what do you think it is, this funding 
| system? Your father wants a sum of money, and he does not like to stint him- 
self to pay it, so he quietly sits down and writes a draft payable upon his neigh- 
bour’s grandson, whom he never saw, whom he knows no more of than the 
| child unborn, for he is the child unborn; and then the old gentleman's family 





make a noise, and say that it’s infamous if the neighbour's grandson don’t pay | Suggested as fine passages in Byron's poetry. 


this bill at first sight This, Sir, is the funded system; and this, I say, can’t 
| last ten years—no, nor five years, now that we have a reformed Parliament.” 


You and I will live to see the day when | be 


is not repose.” There came ona small man, with an Italian face and fatal eye, 
which struck all. Attention soon ripened into enthusiasm ; and never, perhaps 
did Kean play with such startling effect as on this night tothe surprised few ! 
His voice was harsh, his style new, his action abrupt and angular; but there was 
the decision,—the inspiration of genius, in the look, the tone, the bearing,—the 
hard unbending Jew was before us in the full vigour of his malignity—the inju- 
ries upon him and upon his tribe saddened in his eyes, but through them you 
could trace the dark spirit of revenge, glaring in fearful, imperishable fury. 
That night was the starting-post on the great course upon which he was destined 
to run his splendid race ! 

The second, and, perhaps, on the whole, the most perfect of his performances, 
was Richard the Third. Richard, as drawn by Shakspeare, is bold, bloody, and 
subtle—ambitious, daring, and deceitful—amorous and heartless—a courtier—a 
soldier—a king! All the varieties of the character were played upon by the 
actor, as though they were so many keys of an instrument, and each difficult 
passage was mastered with a hand which only genius could stretch forth. The 
scene in which the murderer of Edward woves Edward's widow, in the very 
progress of the funeral,—a scene generally conceived to be forced and out of na- 
ture,—was rendered, as it is, natural and eminently beautiful, by the most en- 
chanting acting that ever was witnessed on the stage. As Kean leaned against 
| the pillar, there was an air of easy confidence that gave assurance of success; 





and the woman, like a fluttered bird, could not escape the fascination. Again, the 
autiful description of the night before the battle, was delivered in a manner 
which touched description into pathos. The death was desperate and magnifi- 
cent. It was well said at the time, that “he fought like one drunk with 
wounds; and the attitude in which he stands, with his hands stretched out, after 
his sword is taken from him, had a preternatural and terrific grandeur, as if his 
| will could not be disarmed, and the very phantoms of his despair had a withering 
| power!” It has often struck us, that some of the fine passages of Kean’s acting 
In Richard, the way in which he 
| lingered at the entrance of his tent, drawing plans on the ground with the point 
of his sword, in the abstraction of his mind, and would seem to have originated 
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| I can’t say that I quite understood my cousin’s mode of arguing, though he | the lines in the ode to Napoleon Bonaparte . 


| speaks very slowly, and lays an emphasis on every syllable, which always induces | 
I can't say that I quite 


me to believe that what he says is of great importance. 

understood my cousins mode of argument. 

of turning the wine-glass topsy-turvy. ‘ So, then,” said I, “ you would not 

advise me to invest my money in the funds?” 

said he, thumping his fist heartily on the table. 
Now you see, Sir, the full extent of my misery. 


But I did not at all like his action 


or in land, or in the funds. 

You need not speak to me of mortgages, Sir. 
it, though I forgot to say so, to my friend the landed proprietor. 
to me, if land is worth nothing, what's a deb¢ upon land worth ? 

In short, Sir, here am I, a very prudent man, who have already lost seventy 
thousand pounds, because I did not like to live beyond my income ; and now, 
wise as I em grown by experience, there seems no way to preserve my capital 
but spending it. This, since it is at once the most prudent and agreeable thing, 


[ should have no objection to do; but my wife says that the whole thirty thousand | 


pounds must go to our eldest Soy, and that we must put by out of our income a 
provision for the youngerchildren. It’s in vain that I rationally pvint out to her 


thing now-a-days as income—that it’s an idle and fallacious word—that the very 
terin “income” is a syren, which only lures on to the destruction of capital. 
| * Nonsense, nonsense, my dear,” repeats Mrs. ; “you should do as every- 
| body tells you, and get into none of your foolish scrapes and schemes, but find a 
good wholesome investment.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you have the bowels of compassion in you, tell me where 
such an investment is to be found, or satisfy my wife that she disquieteth her- 
seif after a vain shadow, and that the most sensible thing we can do with our 
money is to get rid of it as fast as we are able, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 





JonatHan Toomvucn. 


* We regret that Mr. Jonathan Toomuch, in his zeal for advantageous specu- 


* 

lat; t 

‘ation, should have overlooked that auspicious investment sold some three years ago 

= the neighbourhood of Gatton. At present, sincé he asks our advice, what does 
p hink t + 4 . 4 

li t Ink of investing his remaining thousands in the purchase of an estate in 

|} Jamaica ? 


——- 
ANECDOTES OF O'KEEFE. 

Early Introduccion —When my brother Daniel was first brought home to 
Jublin from Mullingar (where he had resided from his infancy), I was a child in 
frocks (or rockets, as we called them then), and he in boy's clarhes—a light, long 
| Surtout Coat, and three-cocked hat. J was so fond and proud of him that I got 
| into a fancy of introducing him to everybody, whether I knew them ornot. ‘To 
do this, I thumped and knocked with my little fists and knuckles at people's 
doors till they were opened, and then I would say to them, although perfect 
| Strangers to both of us, “ This is my brother Dan !” 
in our faces. 

A human warbler perched on a bough!—In the year 1759 one of our asso- 
ciates, about twelve years of age, of the name of Bourke, was a kind of idol for 
| his fine voice and exquisite taste in music. He had an evening custom (like tha 
Paris “ Rossignol’’) of climbing up into one of the high trees in the Beau Walk 
on Stephen's Green, there to sit and sing. His melodious doings attracted the 
company to that spot. ‘The sole motive with this boy was the pleasure he gave 
his hearers. 
| A Gigantic Effort—Comelius Magrath, the Irish giant, made a show of him- 
| self in a room on College Green, on the left hand, going to the Parliament 
| House. There he died; whereupon 3 party of the college lads got into the 
house, and up stairs, with a view of earrying off the body to be dissected at their 





** No; to be sure I would not,” 


The four great national in- 
vestments, says my banker, are Bank-stock, India-stock, Land, and the Funds ; 
and [ am equally ruined if I invest my money in Bank-stock, or in India-stock, 


I thought of that, and spoke of 
But, as he said 


Or trace with thine all idle hand, 
In loitering mood upon the sand, 
That earth 1s now as free. 


The ode was written on the 10th of April, 1814, and Kean had first appeared in 
Richard in the February previous. The actor was, therefore, in all his Richard 
glory at this moment. 

The Hamlet* of Kean was, to our minds, all, or nearly all, that it should be,— 
meditative, natural, and sweetly forlorn,—it quite took the heart captive. We 
have seen John Kemble, Young, and others, in the character; but they were 
| formally scholastic, or coldly dignified, and impressive only. Kean looked the 
young and melancholy Prince, wandering in the desolation of his own thought 
| and wrecked passion. In him, you saw that slight words, which stirred not those 
around—to him * whispered the o’erfraught heart, and bade it break !” He 








the impossibility of what she requires; in vain I tell her that there’s no such | 


The dvors were often shut | 


abandoned himself to the indolent sadness of the scene, and was more Shaks- 
perian in his spirit than any other actor we have ever witnessed. — T he inter- 
views with Ophelia were exquisitely touching ; and the strange one, In which he 
burst into a raving rhapsody, was softened down by an evident suppression of 
feeling ; and was finally touched with the most delicate tenderness, by his slowly 
returning after an abrupt departure, and, after gazing with inexpressible love and 
sadness at Ophelia, gently pressed her hand to his lips. 

Of the Othello of Kean, it is almost idle to speak, as the triumph of that great 
| tragedian over the majestic horrors and gloomy dangers of the character is fresh 
| in the memories of all lovers of the drama. He had lost out of the catinet of 
his memory, his Jago, his Hamlet, and other of his matchless personations, for 
some few years past. His Richard had become latterly something of a mechani- 
cal performance, and his Shylock had somewhat faded in its fervency. In 
« Othello,” however, and particularly in the third act of that inimitable tragedy, 
his passion would not let him tame, and his spirit glared oat in all its unquencha- 
ble and vivid fire. ‘Those who have heard his “ Farewell,”’t—and which of us 
has not !--can turn to their hearts and feel it now—for it was uttered in that 
forlorn tone, which, once heard, can never be forgotton! It was the voice of 

desolation broken with utter bitterness. Such tones might be imagined to come 
forth, overloaded with despair, from that dread gate, above which stands the aw- 
| ful annunciation of “ All ye abandon hope,—who enter hera |” What convul- 
| sive energy hurried him into the gloomy gulphs of jealousy and passion! How 
) did he yearn to be incredulous and confiding !—how did he struggle with a La- 
coon's phrenzy in the coils of his serpent suspicions ! With Kean has perished 
| the only perfect piece of passionate acting that we ever beheld! 
| The Jago of this great actor was an elaborate and brilliant performance ; but 

it was too studied in its cunning and blackness. The fine Italian face of Kean, 
however, was here seen to great effect, and was an intellectual study for 4 
painter. The eye looked “ quite through the deeds of men,” and spake acute 
malignity, as though it were capable of distinct utterance. The expression 
of the face was perhaps too cynical and saturnine, but it was deeply charged with 
| meaning. 

In Romeo, and in Macbeth, Kean was grand only in parts, and by fits and starts 
In the murder scene of “ Macbeth,” and in the banishment scene in “ Romev 








* Lord Byron did not understand the character of Hamlet, and his love of the hery 
‘and vehement, led him into a misinterpretation of the character of Richard. Tn his 
Journal, Lord Byron writes :—Saturday, Feb. 19. Just returned from seeing Kean 3 
Richard. By Jove, he is a Soul—Life—Nature—truth without exaggeration or dim 
nution. Kemble’s Hamlet is perfect ; but Hamlet is not nature. Richard is a man, an 
Kean is Richard.” j 

t The last character he attempted to play was Othello. Unter great suffering —= 
exhaustion, he struggled on to this beautiful and affecting catastrophe: and whe leas 
concluded the utterance of the words—"* Farewell! Othello’s occupation s & ee . 
he sank back, overcome with the weight of prophetic truth upon a broken constitulio!ls 
and never appeared more on the stage! 
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and Juliet,” he rose into the full energy and grandeur of his genius—but, gene- 
rally, he was hurried, uneasy, and unequal. 

We cannot, in this brief paper, minutely recur to his various representations 
of other characters in Shakspeare. In JZecar there were passages of singular | 
force—in Richard the Second he was, at tines, deeply affecting—but nothing came 
up to his, Othello, Richard the Third, and Shylock. 

In March, 1816, the public were said to have suffered a disappointment by 
Kean’s “ way of life” ; and, of course, the indignant moral press thundered forth 
its anathemas against extravagance and intemperance, and the audience was pre- 
pared to question the propriety of any actor dining out, or giving at any unfore- 
seen moment, a loose to pleasure. On this occasion, Hazlitt (by far the best 
dramatic critic we have ever known) wrote a feeling remonstrance and protes- 
tation. | 


In Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s vigorous play of “A New Way to pay 
Old Debts,” Kean was incomparably original and grand. The daring vice of 
this man-devil was grappled by the actor with a giant's gripe, and he went through | 
the turbulent passion of the part, as though there were a fiend in him. His | 
walk round his daughter—she dressed up in silk and jewels to receive the Lord | 
Lovel,—with his searching look at her beauty, was dangerously sensual, yet 
inimitably fine! His death, like all his deaths on the stage, was striking and 
true to nature. We remember it was said at the time, that his dying scene in 
« Richard the Second” was suggested by an actual death which he bad witnessed 
ina near relative. ; 

Kean has performed on the London boards, amongst others which we do 
not now remember, or have already referred to, the folowing varied parts .— 
Jaffier, the Merchant of Bruges, Sforza in ‘ The Duke of Milan,” | Zanga, Abel 
Drugger, Bertram, Coriolanus, Brutus, Leon, Don Felix in ‘ The W onder, 
Duke Aranza, the Stranger, Penruddock, Sir Edward Mortimer, Tom Tug, Hot- 
spur, &c. As to some of these John Kemble had “ marked them for his own,” 
but Kean never failed to hit out some striking originality ; and where he had to 
contend with an established style, as in Penruddock and Coriolanus, he fought 
in his own determined and furious manner, and oft-times baifled his opponents. 
Genius may have to ride “on one horse,” but it will no¢ ‘ride behind.” 

No one as an actor ever had the ball so completely at his foot as Kean had ; 
nay, the ball at Ais foot waited not for the impelling touch—tike the fairy clue 
which ran befure Fortunatus, leading him to happiness and fame,—it speeded 
before hin; but the inveterate whims of genius lured him into every bye-path 
of passion and pleasure, and hurried him on,— 

——‘ from flower to flower, 

A wearied chace—a wasted hour ?” 
Frank in his nature—impetuous in his soul, he knew no calmness of object or 
enjoyment: “ aut Cesar aut Nullus” was his motto—He must either fly or bur- 
row! and he never disguised his vices or his virtues. With the genius to have 
been more than a Garrick in his art, he had the follies and passions at times to re- 
duce him almost beneath a Cooke in his habits. He could at Drury Lane elec- 
trify a Byron, and chill the blood at his heart with the fearful energies of his 
wondrous genius ; and, quitting the peers, he could on the same evening delight 
the spirits of the lower house with his brilliant, dashing gaieties and acted songs 
Those who have seen his third act of * Othello,’ must ever tremble in their me- 
mories ; and those who have heard him reevée ** Black Ey'd Susan” to the pathos 
of his own music, will sadden still ; suc passion and such pathos are not easily 
borne at the moment, or unremembered afterwards. 

Of “his faults and his follies,” in private life, too much was pressed against 
him on one or two occasions when they were forced into light ; and his Jabours 
as an actor were often maltreated on grounds with which the public had 
no right to be concerned. If he had violated public decorum by any intemperance, 
or even negligence, as an actor, “he must answer it!” But Mr. Kean, of Clarges, 
street, ought not to be confronted with Mr. Kean of Drury Lane Theatre, on | 
account of errors not committed “in his vocation —Hal!” The time has now 
clearly arrived at which life's bitter prompter—the public Wi/mot—imay well 
“ring down,” and permit the curtain to fall over the frailties and follies of hu- 
man nature. 

Kean was a man all of impulse. It is told of him, that on returning home 
after the first night of his Sir Giles Overreach, his wife, in her delight of his suc- 
cess, enquired how Lord Essex (then an active patron of the actor) was pleased 
In the fervour of joy at the reception which the tumultuous and excited au- 
dience had given him, he broke out with **D—n Lord Essex !—the put rose at 
me!” It was this glorious energy—this violent impulse,—which now hurled 
him to the topmost wave of public opinion,—and now sunk him to its hollows,— 
which carried him into the heart of Shakspeare’s mysteries,—which broke open 
the depositories,—ransacked ‘the iron chest,”—wherein Tragedy stored her | 
wealth ; but which also, at a comparatively mid-day age, consumed Jife! Pas- 4 
sion and imagination fought their fight within him, and his destruction was the 
result. 





The fiery soul, that working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay ! 


Generosity was prodigality in Kean. That he had estimable and endearing 
«qualities as a man, may be gathered from the sincere friendship which he won 
from his associates. Friends with Kean were often—derotees. Hughes, Lee, 
and others, would have walked barefoot on red hot plough-shares to have served 
him. 

The death of this surprising actor took place at Richmond, on Wednesday 
last, at half-past nine inthe morning. It was tranquil,—as Death generally is, 
after a stormy and living life! He has not left any wealth behind,—beyond that 
which no one will now attempt to filch from him—viz.: “his good name,” His 
fame, however, to those who admired him as an actor, or loved him as a man, is 
‘‘ riches fineless !”’ 

—~p_— 


MR. RUSH’S WORK ON ENGLAND. 


{We continue our extracts from this delightful and interesting book. ] 

The Reception by the Prince Regent. The Levee. The Royal Family. 

February 9. Received a note from Lord Castlereagh, informing me that the 
Prince Regent had appointed Thursday the twelfth, for my reception, at Carlton 
House, at a quarter past two, previous to the levee. 

February 12. Had my reception. A competent knowledge of the world may 
serve to guide any one in the common walks of life, wherever he may be thrown; 
more especially if he carry with him the cardinal maxim of good breeding every 
where, a wish to please, and unwillingness to offend. But if, even in private so- 
ciety, there are rules not to be known but by experience, and if these differ in 
different places, I could not feel insensible to the approach of an occasivn so new 
tome. My first desire was, not to fail in the public duties of my mission; the 
next, to pass properly the scenes of oflicial and personal ceremony, to which it 
exposed me. At the head of them, was my introduction tothe sovereign. | 
desired to do all that full respect required, but not more: yet—the external ob- 
servances of it—what were they’ ‘They defy exact definition beforehand, and | 
{ had never seenthem. From the restraint, too, that prevail in these spheres, 
lapses, if you fall into them, are little apt to be told to you; which increases 
your solicitude to avoid them. Ihad, in some of my intercourse, caught the 
impression, that simplicity was considered best adapted to such an introduction ; 
also, that the Prince Regent was not thought to be fond of set speeches. This 
was all that I could collect. But simplicity, all know, isa relative idea. Often 
it is attainable, in the right sense, only through the highest art and on full ex- 
perience. 

I arrived before the hour appointed. My carriage having the en/ré, orvright to 
the private entrance, I went through St. James’s Park, and got to Carlton House 
by the paved way, through the gardens. Even this approach, was already filled. 
I was set down at a side door,where stood servants in the Prince’s livery. Gain- 
ing the hall, persons were seen in various costumes. Among them were yeomen 
of the guard with halberts in their hands; they had velvet hats with wreaths | 
round them, and rosettes in their shoes. From the court yard, which opened 
through the columns of a fine portico, bands of music were heard. Carriages, 
as in a stream, were approaching by this access through the double gates that | 
separated the royal residence from the street. ‘I'he company arriving by this ac- 

‘cess, entered through the portico, and turned off to the right. I went tothe left, 
through a vestibule, leading to other rooms, into which none went but those 
having the entre. These consisted of cabinet ministers, the diplomatic corps, 
persons in chief employment about the court, and a few others, the privilege | 
being in high esteem. Knights of the Garter appeared to have it, for I observed 
their insignium round the knee of several. ‘There was the lord steward with his 
badge of office ; the lord chamberlain with his; gold stick, and silver stick. The 
foreign ambeesadors and ministers, wore their national costumes ; the cabinet 
ministers, such as we see in old portraits, with bag and sword; the lord chan- 
cellor, and other functionaries of the law, had black silk gowns, with full wigs; 
the bishops and dignitaries of the church, had aprons of black silk. ‘The walls 
were covered with paintings. If these were historical, so were the rooms. As 
I looked through them, I thought of the scenes described by Doddington ; of the 
Pelhams, the Bolingbrokes, the Hillsboroughs ; of the anecdotes and person- 
alities of the English court and cabinet in those days. The Prince had not yet 
left his apartment. Half an hour went by, when Sir Robert Chester, master of 
ceremonies, said to me, that in a few minutes he would conduct me to the Prince. 
The Spanish ambassador had gone in, and I was next in turn. When he came 
out, the master of ceremonies advanced with me to the door. 

Opening it, he left me. I entered alone. The Prince was standing, with 
Lord Castlereagh by him. No one else was in the room. Holding in my hand 
the letter of credence, I approached, as to a private gentleman, and said, in the 
common tone of conversation, that it was “from the President of the United 

States, appointing me their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary | 











——— 


| dent to say, that I 


|“ Ever be ready on his part 
| might assure the President of this, for that he sivcerely desired to keep up and 





_ She Avion. 


al tue Court of Lis ivuyad diguness ; aud tual t bad been directed 
could in no way better serve 
using all my endeavours t 
apply subsisted between 
dit to Lord Casuer 
to act upon the 


by the Presi- 
the United States, or gain his 
© strengthen and prolong the good 
the two countries.” The Prince 
eagh. He then said that he would 
sentiments I had expressed ; that I 


approbation, than by 
understanding that h 
took the letter and hande 


improve the friendly relations subsisting between the two nations, which he re- 
garded as so much to the advantage of both.” I replied, that I would not fail 
to do so. 

The purpose of the interview seeming to be accomplished, I had supposed it 
would here end, and was about to withdraw ; but the Prince prolonged it. He 
congratulated me on iny arrival. He inquired for the health of Mr. Adams, and 
spoke of others who had preceded me in the mission, going back as far as the 
first Mr. Pinckney. Of him and Mr. King, his inquiries were minute. He made 
others, which it gave me still more pleasure to answer. He asked if I knew the 
ladies from my country, then in England, who had made such favourable im- 
pressions in their society, naming Mrs. Patterson, since Marchioness of Welles- 
ley, and her sisters, the Miss Catons of Maryland. I replied that I did, and 
responded to his gratifying notice of these my fair countrywomen. A few more 
remarks on the climate of the two countries, closed the audience, 

It would be out of place in me to portray the exterior qualities of this mo- 
narch. ‘The commanding union of them has often been a theme in his own do- 
minions. He was then in his fifty-sixth year; but in fine health, and maintain- 
ing the erect, ambitious carriage of early life. I will only say, that he made his 
audience of foreign ministers a pleasurable duty to them, instead of a repulsive 
ceremony. ‘The envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from Sicily 
and Naples, Count Ludolf, had his reception immediately after mine 

When the Prince came from his apartment, called in the language of palaces 
his closet, into the entre rooms, J presentedto him Mr. John Adams Smith, as 
public secretary of the legation, and Mr. Ogle Tayloe, as attached to it per- 
sonally. Other special presentations took place ; amongst them, that of the 
Prince of Hesse Homberg, by Lord Stewart, both distinguished in the then re- 
cent battles of the continent. The Prince Regent moved about these rooms, 
until he had addressed every body: all waiting his salutation. Doors hitherto 
shut, now opened, when a new scene appeared. You beheld, in a gorgeous mass, 
the company that had turned off to the right. ‘The opening of the dvors was 
the signal for the commencement of the geneal levee. I remained with others 
to see it. Al! passed, one by one, before the Prince each receiving a momentary 
salutation. ‘To afew he addressed conversativn, but briefly; as it stopped the 
line. All were in rich costume. Men of genius and science were there; the 
nobility were numerous ; so were the military. There were from forty to fifty 
generals; perhaps as many admirals, with throngs of officers of rank inferior 
[ retnarked upon the number of wounded. Who 1s that, I asked, pallid but with 
a countenance so animated! * ‘T'hat’s General Walker,” I was told, “* who was 
pierced with bayonets, whilst leadimg on the assault at Badajos ;” and he, close 
by, tallbut limping! ‘ Colonei Ponsonby; he was left for dead at Waterloo; 
the cavalry it was thought had trampled upon him.” ‘Then came one of like 
purt, but deprived of a leg. Ashe moved slowly onward, the whisper went, 
* That's Lord Anglesea.” A fourth had been wounded at Seringapatam; a 
fifth at Talevera ; some in Egypt; some in America. ‘There were those who 
had received scars on the deck with Nelsun; others who carried them from 
the days of Howe. One, yes, one, had fought at Saratoga. It was so that my 
inquiries were answered. All had “done their duty ;” this was the favourite 
praise bestowed. ‘They had earned a title to come before their sovereign, and 
read in his recognition their country’s approbation. The great number of wound- 
ed, was accounted for by recollecting, that little more than two years had elapsed 
since the armies and fleets of Britain had been liberated from wars of extraordi- 
nary fierceness and duration in all parts of the globe. For so it is, other 
nations chiefly fight on or near their own territory ; the English every where 

‘Taking the whole line, perhaps a thousand must have passed. Its current 
flowed through the entré rooms, got onward to the vestibule, and was finally dis- 
persed in the great hall. where it stood in glittering groups and fragments 
‘Those who composed them, found themselves there, by a course reverse to that 
of their entrance, and went away through the grand portico, as_ their carriages 
came up. 

‘The whole ceremony lasted until past five. When it was over, I called upon 
each member of the royal family ; a mark of respect omitted by no foreign mi- 
nister after being received by the sovereign. The call is made by inscribing 
your name in books kept at their several residences 
of the male branches,—the Duke of York, the Duke of Clarence, (now Wil- 
liam IV.,) the Duke of Kent, the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Sussex, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke of Gloucester. Of the female branches 
—the Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess Augusta, the Princess Elizabeth, the 
Princess Sophia, and Princess Sophia Matilda. Prince Leopold, (present 
king of Belgium,) husband of the late Princess Charlotte, shared the same 
attentions ; as did the duchesses of York and Cumberland. How far it may 
be necessary for a distant republic, whose genius is entirely different froin 
the ancient governments of Europe, to exchange with the latter, diplo- 
inatic representatives of the higher class, may bea question; but it can be 
none whether, when once sent, they shall offer all the appropriate marks of 
respect which the usages of the world accord to sovereigns and those in imme- 
diate connexion with them. ‘To withhold or stint them, would be in conflict 
with the purposes of the diplomatic office. It was in this feeling that, during my 
residence, I thought it proper never to be absent from a levee, or pretermit in 
anywise attentions to the royal family paid by foreign ministers ; and J will take 
occasion to add, that I did not find an insensibility to the just motives of sucha 
course. 

Tt wil! be in unison with my narrative to insert a copy of the letter of credence 
I delivered to the Prince Regent. It followed the established formulary, when 
the United States send ministers to foreign courts. An eminent individual in 
England once asked me what the form was, from republics to monarchies. 
‘The answer iseasy. ‘The head of a republic, however appointed or chosen, re- 
presents, for the time being, its collective power and dignity. ‘To foreign na- 
tions, he is the visible image of its suvereignty and speaks to monarchs, clothed 
with its atiributes. The letter will afiord at the same time a specimen of the 
peculiar style adopted by nations when speaking to each other through the per- 
sonality centering in their executive heads. it is in these words ; “ James Mon- 


roe, President of the United States of America, to his Royal Highness the | 


Prince Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and lreiand; Great and 
Good Friend: I have made choice of Richard Rush, to reside near your Royal 
Highness in quality of Envoy &xtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America. He is well informed of the relative interests of the 
two countries, and of our sincere desire to cultivate and strengthen the triend- 
ship and good correspondence between us: and from a knowledge of his fidelity, 
probity, and good conduct, I have entire confidence that he will render 
himself acceptabie to your Royal Highness by his constant endeavours to pre- 
serve and advance the interests and happiness of both nations. I therefore re- 
quest your Royal Highness to receive him favourably, and give full credence to 
whatever he shall say onthe part of the United States, and most of all when he 
assures you of their friendship, and wishes for your prosperity ; and I pray God 
to have your Royal Highness in his safe and Holy keeping. Written at the city 
of Washington the thirty-first day of October Anno Domini, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen. By your good friend James Monroe. John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State.” 

The letter of credence from the King, or Prince Regent, of England, on send- 


ing a minister plenipotentiary to the United States, is the same mutatis mutandts, | 


in its formal commencement and conclusion; and substantially the same 
throughout. 

My reception having established me in full official standing with the British 
court, I left cards at the houses of the cabinet ministers and diplomatic corps 
The former have precedence over the latter, (though in England they often wave 
it,) because, sharing the confidence and administering the power of the Sovereign, 
they become identitied, so far, with his dignity. I visited also the Lord High 
Steward, Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, and a few others, per- 
sonally attached to the royal household The only one of the cabinet upon whom 
I had called previously, was Lord Castlereagh. Cabinet ministers in England 
are exempt, owing to their constant engagement, from returning visits to foreign 
ministers, as to all others,—a rule of obvious good sense and propriety; never- 
theless, the courtesy of Lord Castlereagh had spontaneously returned mine, 
which I took as a mark of respect to my country. 

QUEEN'S DRAWING ROOM. 

February 27. Yesterday her Majesty helda drawing room. It was in cele- 
bration of her birthday. My wife was presented to her by Lady Castlereagh 
Besides being a birth day celebration, it was the first drawing room of the sea- 
son, and the first since the death of the Princess Charlotte. The weather was 
fine; the sun brilliant. A permit had been sent from the board of green cloth 
for my carriage to pass into St. James's Park through the gate on Constitution 
hill 

Going through Hyde Park, I found the whole way from Tyburn to Piccadilly 
(about a mile,) filled with private carriages, standing still. Persons were in them 
who had adopted this mode of seeing those who went to court Tenfold 
the nuinber went by other approaches, and every approach, I was told, was 


| thronged with double rows of equipages, also filled with spectators. I was to be 


set down with the rest of the diplomatic corps, and others who had the entre, at 
a door assigned, within the court yard of the palace. Arrived in its vicinity, 
my carriage was stopped by those before it. Here we saw, through the trees 


The Royal family were— | 
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| and avenues of the park, other carriages coming up, in two reguiar lines from the 
| horse guards and St. James's. Another line, that had already been up, was 
turning slowly off, towards the bird cage walk. Foreigners agreed, that the 
united capitals of Europe could not match the sight. The glitter of the car- 
riages, was heightened by the appearance of the numerous servants in glowing 
livery, there being generally two and often three footmen behind each carriage. 
The horses were all in the highest condition, and, under heavy, emblazoned 
| harness, seemed, like war horses, to move proudly. ‘Trumpets were sounding 
; and the Park and Tower guns firing. There were ranks of cavalry in scarlet, 
| with their bright helmets and jet black horses ; the same we were infooned. 
men and horses, that had been at the battle of Waterloo. Their appearance 
| was ina high degree martial and splendid. ‘The hands of the men grasped their 
| swords in gloves of white Buckskin, reaching half way up to the elbow—a pro- 
| minent part of the equipments that made up the exact uniformity and military 
| beauty of the whole array. 

We were soun set down, and entered the great hall. What acontrast! The 
day before, I had gone up the same staircase alone. Now what did I see? 
We were not out of time, for, by appointment, my carriage reached the palace 
with Lord Castlereagh’s ; but whilst hundreds were still arriving, hundreds were 
endeavouring to come away. The staircase branched off at the first landing, 
into two arms, and was wide enough to admit a partition, which had been let in. 
The company ascending, took one channel; those descending, the other, and 
both channels were full. The whole group stood motionless. The openings 
through the old carved balusters, brought all under view at once, and the paint- 
ings on the walls were all seen at the same time. The hoop dresses of the 
ladies, sparkling with lama; their plumes; their lappets; the fanciful attitudes, 
| Which the hoops occasioned, some getting out of position as when in Addison’s 
time they were adjusted to shout a dour; the various costumes of the gentlemen as 
they stood pinioning their elbows, and holding in their swords ; the common hilarity 
created by the dilemma; the bland recognitions passing between those above and 
below, made up, altogether, an exhibition so picturesque, that a painter might give 
it, as illustrative, so far, of the English court at that era. Without pausing to 
| deseribe the incidents during our progress upwards, it may be sufficient to say, 
that the party to which I was attached, and ot which Lady Castlereagh towering 
in her bloom, was the leader, reached the summit of the staircase in about three 
quarters of an hour. 

Four rooms were allotted to the ceremony. In the second, was the queen. 
She sat on a velvet chair and cushion, a little raised up. Near her were the 
princesses, and ladies in waiting. The general company, as they reached the 
corridor by one arm of the staircase, passed on tothe queen. Bowing to her, 
they regained it, after passing through all the rooms, by an outlet that led to the 
other arm ; which they descended. When my wife was presented, her Majesty 
addressed some conversation to her as a stranger. This she could not do to all, 
time not permitting. ‘lhe Prince Regent was there and royal Family; cabinet 
ministers and their ladies; foreign ambassadors and ministers with theirs. These 
having the entre, remained, if they chose, inthe room with the queen. A nume- 
rous portion of the nobility were present, their wives and daughters; with 
others distinguished in life, though bearing neither title nor station. Conversa- 
tion you got as you could, in so great and rich a throng. 

If the scene in the hall was picturesque, the one up stairs transcended it in all 
ways. ‘The doors of the rooms were all open. You saw in them a thousand 
ladies richly dressed. All the colours of nature were mingling their rays, under 
the fairy designs of art. [t was the tirst occasion of laying by mourning for the 
Princess.Charlotte ; so that it was like the bursting out of spring. No lady was 
without her plume. The whole was a waving field of feathers. Some were blue, 
iike the sky ; some tinged with red; here you saw violet, and yellow ; there 
shades of green ; but the most were of pure white, like tufts of snow. The dia- 
monds encircling them caught the sun through the windows, and threw dazzling 
beams around. ‘Then, the hoops; these I cannot describe. They should be 
seen. ‘To see one is nothing; but to see a thousand, and their thousand wearers, 
on such aday! I afterwards sat in the ambassadors’ box in Westminster hall 
atacoronation. That sight faded before this. Each lady seemed to rise out 
of a gilded little barricade, or one of silvery texture. ‘This, topped by‘ her 
| plume, and the * face divine’’ interposing, gave to the whole an effect so unique, 
| 30 fraught with feminine grace and grandeur, that it seemed as if a curtain had 
risen to show a pageant in another sphere. It was brilliant and joyous. Those 
to whom it was not new, stood at gaze, as I did; Canning for one. [is fine eye 
took itall in. You see admiration in the gravest statesmen; Lord Liverpool, 
Huskisson, the Lord Chancel!or—every body. I had already seen in England 
signs enough of opulence and power. Now| saw, radiating on all sides, British 
beauty. My own country, 1 believed, was destined toa just measure of the two 
first; and J] had the mward assurance that my countrywomen were the inheri- 
tresses of the last. Mua/re pulchra filia pulchrior. So appeared to me the draw- 
ing room of Queen Charlotte. 

The ceremonies of the day being ended as far as myself and suit were con- 
cerned, we sought the corridor to come away. In good time we reached the head of 
the descending channel. Will it be believed! bothchannels were as fullas ever of 
hoops and plumes. ‘There was something in the spectacle from this position 
that presented anew image. Positively, it came over the eye like beautiful ar- 
chitecture ; the hoops the base, the plume the pinnacle! The parts of this 
dress may have Leen incongruous ; but the whole was harmony. Like old Eng- 
lish buildings, and Shakspeare, it carried the feelings with it, triumphing over 
criticism. We got down stairs in about the same time ittvok to getup. As we 
waited in the hall for our carriage, military bands were playing in the courtyard, 
some mounted on the superb cavalry, some on foot; amidst the strains of which 
we drove off 

In the evening I dined at Lord Castlereagh’s. It was a dinner in honour of 
the birth-day. The foreign ambassadors and ministers, and several of the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at European courts, at home on leave, were at it, all in official 
costume. Among the topics, was the beautiful scene of the morning. All gave 
their voice tu its attractiveness. I will say nu more of the dinner. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, anxious for the pleasure of his guests, diffused his attentions in ways tv 
promote it. We sat down at eight, and rose at ten. By eleven, the company 
dispersed 
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POLICE---YOUNG MURAT. 

Mar_eovovGH-stREET.—Monsieur Achille Murat, a son of Joachim Murat, 
ex-King of Naples, came yesterday to this office to follow up his complaint 
against a Neapolitan named Majorano, who had used certain menaces towards 
him, whereby he went in danger of his !ife. 

The first hearing of the case took place on Monday, before Mr. Conant, in the 
Magistrate's private room, aud on this account the circumstances have not been 
fully collected. 

The charge of Monsieur Murat was, that the defendant had written a very 
viwlent letter to Monsieur Jerome Bonaparte, and had threatened in the presence 
of several persons to kill him (the complainant) at the first opportunity. These 
threats, from the known determination of the defendant, had caused the present 
warrant to be obtained, in order that he might be held in good bail to keep the 
peace 

The defendant, in reply to the charge against him, said he had some time ago 
been in possession of a pension of 190 francs per month, from the King of France, 
but that having rendered himself obnoxious to the Government of Louis Phillipe, 
by taking an active part in some popular revolutionary movements, he had been 
deprived of his pensiou and had received an order to quit France. He obeyed 

| the order and came to England, having first procured a letter from a French 
| Nobleman to Jerome Bonaparte, recommending his case to attention. Defendant 
| delivered this letter, and as he alleged received a promise that his pension should 
be restored to him. At the same tine he received two sovereigns, and was told 
tocome again. He called again and received another sovereign, and also a 
message, forbidding him to go near the place again In consequence of this 
treatment he wrote a very strong letter to Monsieur Bonaparte, but he denied 
having used personal threats towards Monsieur Murat. 

Monsieur Murat obtained leave to postpone the case till yesterday, in order to 
produce the persons to whom the alleged threats had been used. Monsieur 
Murat informed Mr. Conant yesterday, that he was unprepared with evidence to 
support the charge against the defendant—for he believed that the witnesses 
were afraid to come forward and repeat the expressions used by the defendant. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Conant sent forthe defendant, and informed 
him the warrant against him was discharged. 

The defendant, who exhibited great vehemence, both in language and manner, 
was prevailed upon to leave the office with some difficulty. 

—p>— 


Sunumary. 


Lord Foley has been unanimously appointed High Steward of Kidderminster, 
and Recorder of Droitwich, in the place of his father the late Lord Foley. 

Political Unions.—T. A. Ward, Esq., President, Mr. Leader, Treasurer, and 
Mr. Bramley, Vice President of the Sherfield Political Union, have resigned their 
offices in that Association, deeming it, thougn formerly very useful, to be no 
longer necessary, and partly in consequence of the great falling off in the number 
of members—a proof that the public are of the same opinion with the late officers. 
— Manchester Guardian. 

The conflagration of the ex-Duke Charles of Brunswick’s palace has occa- 
sioned the necessity of building a new one, which the present reigning Duke, 
now in this country, is constructing from the design of Ottman, who built the 
Royal theatre in Berlin ; but, inasmuch as the means at hand are of the scantiest, 
it will not be habitable for the next eight or ten years. During the interval his 
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Serene Highness continues in summer to reside in the picturesque retreat of 
« Richmond,” which commands a beautiful and extensive prospect across the 
valley of Ocker, as far as the famous acclivity of Braken. In winter he will 
remove to Bever, a palace of limited size, which overlooks William's square 
in Brunswick, as well as the venerable cathedral in that small but thriving 
capital. 

War Office, May 17.—7th Regt. of Light Drags. :—Capt. J. Earl of Hope- 
toun, from the h. p. unatt., to be Capt, v. L. H. Bathurst, who exchs., dated 
May 17, 1833.—14th Light Drags: Cornet L. C. Bayntun, from the h. p. unatt. 
to be Cornet, repaying the diff., v Surtees, dec., dated May 17, 1833.—2d Regt. 
of Ft.: Lt. Wm. H. S. Hadley, from the 33d Regt. of Foot, to be Lt., v. Forbes, 
who exchs., dated May 18, 1833.—10th Do.: Lt. Col. J. H. Belli, from the h. p. | 
Unatt. to be Lt.-Col., v. J. Payler, who exchs., rec. the diff., dated May 17, 1833. 
—33d Do.: To be Lts.—Lt. T. Plunkett, from the 35th Regt. of Ft., v Mun- | 
ton, who exchs., dated May 17, 1833 ; and Lt. M. Forbes, from the 2d Regt. of 
Ft., v. Hadley, who exchs., dated May 18, 1833.—35th Do.: Lt. J O. Munton, 
from the 33rd Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut., v. Plunkett, who exchs., dated May 
17, 1833. ' 

Ordnance Office, May 13.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: First Lt. H. R. Gilles- 
pie to he Second Captain, v. Ford, retired on h. p.; Second Lt. N. E. Harison 
to be First Lt., v. Gillespie—both dated May 7. 

Ordnance Medical Department—Robert Templeton, M.D., to be Asst.-Surg., 
v. Nelson, dec., dated May 6. 


—=—— 
THE FRENCH EXPEDITION AGAINST ALGIERS. 
Correspondence with his Majesty's Ambassador at Paris, and communications 
from the French Ambassador in London, in 1830, relative to the French expe- 
dition against Algiers. 
The Earl of Aberdeen to Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
Foreign-Office, March 5, 1830. 
My Lord—The extensive scale of the preparations for the expedition against 
Algiers, and the declaration in the Speech of his Most Christian Majesty upon 
this subject, have naturally engaged the attention of his Majesty's government 
Your excellency is already aware of the sincere desire which his Majesty enter- 
tains that the injuries and affronts which have been endured by the King of 
France from the Regency of Algiers may be duly avenged, and that his Most 
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consequences of this enterprise generally beneficial to the states of Christendom. 
It appears, however, that the character of the expedition is of no ordinary de- 
scription, for if T correctly interpret the despatch of M. de Polignac, it is under- 
taken not so much for the purpose of obtaining reparation, or of inflicting chas- 
tisement, as of carrying into execution a project which may possibly lead toa 
war of extermination. Under these circumstances, the declaration of bis most 
Christian Majesty, that in the event of the destruction of the Algerine State, he 
will concert with his allies the means of most effectually securing the objects 
proposed, can scarcely be considered as affording that entire satisfaction which 
we may reasonably expect to receive. 

In the developement of the intentions of the French government, as afforded 
by the despatch of M. de Polignac, I will not conceal from your excellency that 
the entire silence respecting the rights and interests of the Porte has been ob- 
served with some surprise. It is difficult to imagine that under any change of 
circumstances these claims should be neglected by his most Chriatian Majesty. 
It is true that many of the states of Europe, and France and England amongst 
the number, have long been accustomed to treat the Regencies as independent 
powers, and have held their governments to be responsible for their conduct ; 
but we have neither forgotten their relation to the Porte, nor the species of so- 
vereignty which the Sultan still exercises over them. It is only very recently 
that his most Christian Majesty has renounced the intention of availing himself 
of the mediation and authority of the Turkish government in order tu effect a 
reconciliation with Algiers. These Barbary states are still vassal and tributary 
to the Porte. and when the vassal ceases to exist it is reasonable to suppose that 
the rights of the Sovereign may meet with attention. The solicitude which his 
most Christian Majesty has always shown for the preservation and welfare of the 
Turkish empire forbids us to think otherwise. 

Whatever may be the means which shall be found necessary to secure the ob- 
jects of the expedition, the French government ought at least to have no difficul- 
ty in renouncing all views of territorial possession or aggrandisement. The ex- 
pressions of a former despatch from the French minister, and the substance of 
which was communicated by the Duke de Laval to his Majesty's government, 
were sufficiently precise in this respect, and it is, therefore, to be presumed that 
the Cabinet of the ‘Tuileries will feel no reluctance in giving an official assurance 
tothe same effect. 

M. de Polignac is doubtless aware of the great importance of the geographi- 








Christian Majesty may exact the most signal reparation from this barbarous 
state ; but the formidable force about to be embarked, and the intimation in the 
speech to which I have alluded, appear to indicate an intention of effecting the 
entire destruction of the Regency rather than the infliction of chastisement. 
This probable change in the condition of a territory so important from its geo- 
graphical position cannot be regarded by his Majesty’s government without much 
interest, and it renders some explanafion of the intentions of the French Go- 
vernment still more desirable. I have communicated these sentiments to the 
Duke de Laval, and have received from his excellency the most positive as- 
surances of the entirely disinterested views of the cabinet of the Tuileries in 
the future disposal of the state of Algiers. Notwithstanding his excellency has 
promised to write to his government in order to obtain the means of making an 
official communication, I have thought it right to instruct you to bring the sub- 
ject under the notice of M. de Polignac. It is probable that the French minister 
may be desirous of affurding all the explanation we can desire. The intimate 
union and concert existing between the two countries give us reason to expect 
that we shall receive the full confidence of the French government in a matter 
touching the interests of both, and which in its result may be productive of the 
most important effects upon the commercial and political relations of the Medi- 
terranean states. I am, &c. 
(Signed) ABERDEEN. 
His Excellency Lord Stuart de Rothesay, G.C.B., &e. 
{No. 1.] 
(Translation. ) 
Communication from the Duke de Laval to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Received 20th March, 1830 (in reference to the above.) 
(Prince Polignac to the Duke de Laval.) 
Paris, March 12, 1830. 

Monsieur le Duc—When we communicated to our allies the destination of the 
armaments now preparing in the ports of France, we spoke of the results to 
which they might lead with a reserve which appeared to us to be called for by 
the uncertainty of the chances of war. Many cabinets having since invited us to 
declare to them ina more precise manner the object which we propose to attain 
by our expedition against the Regency of Algiers, his Majesty is pleased to com- 
ply with this desire, so far as depends upon him ; and he authorises me to give 
to the several cabinets the following explanations :—You may address then, 
Monsieur le Duc, the government of his Britannic Majesty. 

The public insult offered by the Dey to our Consul was the immediate cause 
of a rupture, which was moreover but too well justified by the numerous infrac- 
tions of treaties, by a violation of rights which a possession of many ages’ dura- 
tion had consecrated, and by the injury done to interests of very high value and 
importance. 

To obtain satisfaction for the insult offered to one of his agents, suitable repa- 
ration for the injuries experienced by France, and the performance of the en- 
gagements which the Dey refused to fulfil—such was at first the object which 
the King proposed to attain. 

Events have subsequently given a more extended developement to the projects 
of his Majesty. 

The Dey has ruined and utterly destroyed all our establishments on the coast 
of Africa ; a three years’ blockade has only increased his insolence ; and, instead 
of the reparation due to us, he has spoken only of claims and pretensions which 
he himself reckoned upon making good against France. In short, he has replied 


cal position of the Barbary States, and of the degree of influence which, in the 
hands of amore civilized and enlightened government, they could not fail to ex- 
ercise over the commerce and maritime interests of the Mediterranean Powers 
The difficulty in accomplishing any radical change in the actual state of posses- 
sion by which these interests would not be unequally and injuriously affected is 
perhaps the chief reason for the existence of a lawless and piratical authority 
having been so long tolerated. 

Your excellency may recall to the recollection of the French government the 
conduct observed by his Majesty upon an occasion not dissimilar from the pre- 
sent. When his Majesty found it necessary for the vindication of his own dig- 
nity and the reparation of his wrongs to prepare an armament against Algiers, 
the instructions addressed to the commander of his Majesty's naval forees in 
Mediterranean were communicated to his allies without any reserve ; and the 
whole plan, objects, and extent of the expedition were laid open. 

Your excellency will read this despatch to M. de Polignac, and you are au- 
thorised to deliver acopy of it to his excellency.—I am, &c. 

(Signed) 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, G.C.B., &c. 
[No. 3.] 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay to the Earl of Aberdeen.—(Extract.) 
Paris, March 26, 1830. 

My Lord—After hearing the contents of the paper (the above) the Prince de 
Polignac said, tliat having in the first instance made it known that the expedition 
is not undertaken with a view to obtain territorial acquisitions, he had not 
thought it necessary to insert the positive declaration which your lordship ap- 
pears to expect, but that he can have no difficulty in giving me any assurance 
which may be calculated to remove the uneasiness of his Majesty’s government, 
though he begged me to remember that he does not mean to abandon the estab- 
lishments of La Calle and Bastion de France, together with the rights which 
have accompanied the possession of those ports during more than a century. and 
which are necessary for the protection of the French fisheries on that coast 
He added, that his Most Christian Majesty does not dispute the sovereignty of 
the Porte, and will not reject the offer of that government to interfere for the 
purpose of obtaining the redress he is entitled to expect ; and although the pre- 
sence of a French negociator has been rendered impossible by the conduct of 
the Algerines. if the agents of the Porte can obtain conditions which he has 
told ine the French government are determined to exact, there will be no reason 
to send the expedition ; but that they have too much experience of the utter 
inability of the Porte to influence the authorities of Algiers to induce him to ad- 
vise his Sovereign to delay measures for obtaining this object. 

His Excellency further observed, that since France seeks no territorial advan- 
tages, in case the present government of Algiers shall be overturned, the ar- 
tangements for the settlement of the future system by which the country is to 
be ruled, will of course be concerted with the Sultan, and being executed under 
his authority, will imply a due consultation of his rights. 

He assured me that the instructions for the conduct of the expedition had 
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not yet been drawn up, and that he had hitherto sought in vain for the communi- 
cations which had been addressed to the French government upon the departure | 
of Lord Exmouth, in order to follow the precedent established by my court upon | 


that occasion. (Signed) STUART DE ROTHESAY. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., &c. 





to the pacific propositions which one of the commanders of our navy was sent to 
convey to him, even in his own palace, by an absolute refusal ; and at the mo- 
ment when the vessel employed for the negotiation, and carrying a flag of truce, 
was preparing to leave the port, it was suddenly attacked by the fire of all the 
nearest batteries, upon a signal given from the very castle which was occupied 
by the Chief of the Regency. 

The King, Monsieur le Duc, has, therefore, been compelled to acknowledge 
that no arrangement would be practicable with the Dey, and that, even if it should 
be possible to induce him te conclude any treaty whatsoever, the previous con- 
duct of the Regency, compared with more recent events, left no security that 
such an arrangement would be better observed than our conventions, so often 
renewed, and so often violated by the Algerine government. 


These considerations have convinced us of the necessity of giving a more ex- | 


tended development to the war. From that period also it became incumbent 
upon us to consider how te give to this war an object, the importance of which 
would correspond with the extent of the sacrifice which it would impose upon us ; 


and the King, no longer confining his projects to obtaining reparation for the par- | 


ticular wrongs of France, determined to turn to the advantage of all Christendom 
the expedition for which he was ordering the preparations to be made ; and his 
Majesty adopted as the object and recommendation of his efforts— 

The complete destruction of piracy ; 

The total abolition of Christian slavery ; 

The suppression of the tribute which Christian powers pay to the Regency. 

Such, if Providence assists the arms of the King, will be the result of the enter- 
prise for which preparations are now making in the portsof France. His Majes- 
ty is determined to prosecute it by the employment of all the means which may 
be necessary to secure its success ; and if, in the struggle which is about to take 
place, it should happen that the existing government at Algiers should even be 
dissolved, in that case, Monsieur le Duc, the King, whose views upon the impor- 
tant question are perfectly disinterested, will concert with his allies for the pur- 
pose of deciding what shall be the new order of things which may be substituted, 
with the greatest benefit to Christendom, for the system which has been destroy- 
ed, and which may be best calculated to secure the triple object which his Ma- 
jesty proposes to attain. 

ou may convey these communications, Monsieur le Duc, to the knowledge of 
the government of his Britannic Majesty ; and if Lord Aberdeen wishes tu have 
a copy of the present despatch, the King authorises you to give it to him.—Ac- 
cept, &c. (Signed) Le Prince de POLIGNAC. 

(No. 11.) 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
Foreign Office, March 23, 1830. 

My Lord—The Duc de Laval has communicated to me, by order of his Court, 
the copy of a despatch which his excellency has received in answer to the inquiry 
which you were instructed to make into the real views and intentions of the 
French government in undertaking the expedition now preparing in the ports of 
France against the Regency of Algiers. 

The explanations afforded by this despatch, so far as they relate to the causes 
and general objects of the war, have been satisfactory to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment ; and this satisfaction has been increased by the voluntary offer of M. de 
Polianac to render these explanations stil] more precise and clear in those points 
where it may be thought necessary to do so 

His Majesty has long been sensible of the gross outrage and repeated insults 
which his most Christian Majesty has sustained by the conduct of the govern- 
ment of Algiers, and his Majesty has always expected that for such conduct the 
most signal reparation would be exacted. The additional objects which a sense 
of accumulated injuries has induced the French government to give to the in- 
tended expedition are suchas his Majesty cannot but approve. ‘They are such 
as his Majesty has himself proposed, and for the attainment of which he has 
himself made considerable sacrifices. 

I am further commanded by his Majesty to express his confidence in the dis- 
interested views of his most Christian Majesty, and in his desire to render the 





Lord Stuart de Rothesay to the Earl of Aberdeen.—(Extract.) | 
Paris, April 9, 1830. | 
In a conversation that took place on the same subject to-day, his Excellency 
(Prince Polignac) said that the explanation had been drawn out in terms which 
he feels convinced will be considered satisfactory by my Government 
He hinted that the anxiety which I manifested upon the subject of this expla- 
| nation indicated a feeling of mistrust which the verbal explanations! had iore 
than once received do not warrant; that he had looked with satisfaction to this 
measure, because it offered an opportunity of showing to the world the mutual 
confidence of the two Governments; * * and that, if I had full powers, he 
would readily sign a convention recognising every principle which had been put 
forward by my Government in the communications which had taken place on the 
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subject I have, &c. (Signed) STUART DE ROTHESAY 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., &c. 
(No. 5.] 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Lord Stuart de Rothesay,—( Extract.) 
| Foreign Office, April 21, 1830. 
| My Lord,—The French Ambassador has read to me, by order of his Court, a 
despatch which had been directed to his Excellency for the purpose of affording 
| to his Majesty's Government those additional explanations respecting the expe- 
| dition to Algiers which, from the assurances of M. de Polignac, they had been 
|ledtoexpect. * * * 

The French Government appear to mistake the motives which have induced 
us to ask for explanations more precise and explicit than those which we have hith- 
erto received respecting the expedition against Algiers. They appear also to 
have formed an erroneous estimate of the real situation of this country, and 
to have regarded as evidence of ill-will, of suspicion, and distrust, a conduct 
which has been dictated by a plain sense of duty. 

. His Majesty's Government are so far from entertaining these hostile feelings, 
ae. . * . * 

The views to which I have now referred, although sufficiently extensive, are 
perfectly definite and intelligible. Butlet us be candid; the war carried un by 
France against Algiers is of another character, and a different end is proposed 
We are told to prepare for the utter destruction and annihilation of the State 
itself. Under such circumstances, and with a result of this nature deliberately 
contemplated, is it unreasonable to expect from the French Government some- 
thing more than a general assurance of disinterestedness, and an engagement 
ry a their allies before the future fate of the Regency shall be finally 

ecidec 


A French apy. the most numerous it is believed which in modern times has 





ever crossed thé sea, isabout to undertake the conquest of a territory which, 
from its geographical position, has always been considered as of the highest 
importance. No man can look without anxiety at the issue of an enterprise, the 
ultimate objects of which are still so uncertainty undefined. 
It is to be presumed that his Majesty's Government will not be suspected of | 
culpable indifference to the welfare of the illustrious family of Bourbon. Our 
desire must be that the result of this expedition may prove to be favourable to | 
their happiness and to the stability of their throne. But if we could so far for- 
get what is due to our own Sovereign and to ourselves as to rest satisfied with 
vague explanations in a matter so deeply affecting the interests of British com- 
merce, as the political relations of the Mediterranean States, it is certain that 


the people of this country would not hesitate to pronounce the most unequivocal | 
condemnation of our conduct 





The views of the French Government in this undertaking being pure and 
disinterested, it is difficult to conceive that M. de Polignac should experience the 
slightest reluctance in giving the most satisfactory explanations, ur that any false 
notions of dignity and self-respect should operate to prevent him from doing that | 
which, upon reflection, must appear reasonable. 
| Im making these observations to M. de Polignac, your Excellency will not | 
| only expressly declare yourself to be a stranger to all unfriendly feelings, but 
| you will also disclaim any desire to assume an unbecoming tone, or in avy man- 
| her to wound the dignity of the French Government. 


| 
' 


receiv 


Our expectations, we think, are justified by the importance of the occasion, 
and by the relations of confidence existing between the two Governments, 

We ask nothing which, under similar circumstances, we should not ourselyes 
be ready fo grant. 

Your Excellency is authorised to read this despatch to M. de Polignac. 
&e. (Signed) 

Lord Stewart de Rothesay, G.C B., &e. 

[Up to this period, it will be seen, the French government had given nothing 
but verbal assurances, with the exception of a sort of circular which its minister 
at the court of London, the Duc de Laval, read to Lord Aberdeen. The British 
minister at Paris exerted himself to procure from the French government, a 
written declaration directly addressed to the British government, but without 
success. On the 12th May, however, the Duc de Laval read to Lord Aberdeen 
another communication, in which the following passage occurs]. 

The King is firmly resolved not to lay down his arms, or to recall his troops 
from Algiers until this double object shall have been attained and sufficiently 
secined ; and it is with the view of eoming to an understanding as to the means 
of arriving at this end, so far as regards the general interests of Europe, that his 
Majesty, on the 12th March last, announced to his allies his desire to take mea- 
svres in concert with them, in the event of the dissolution of the Government 
actually existing at Algiers, in the struggle which is about to take place. It 
would be the object of this coneert to discuss the new order of things which it 
might be expedient to establish in that country for the greater benefit of Christen- 
dom. His Majesty thinks it right at once to assure his allies that he would 
enter into those deliberations prepared to afford all the explanations which they 
might still desire, disposed to take into consideration the rights and interests of 
all parties, himself unfettered by any previous engagement, at liberty to accept 
any proposition which might be considered proper for the attainment of the ob- 
ject in question, and free from any feeling of personal interest ; and as the state 
of things foreseen by his Majesty may very shortly be realised if Providence 
designs to protect our arms, the King now invites his allies to furnish their Am- 
bassadors at Paris with contingent instructions upon this subject. 

You will have the goodness, M. le Duc, to make this proposition to Lord 
Aberdeen: and if that Minister wishes it, you will give him a copy of this 
despatch —Accept, &c. (Signed) LE PRINCE DE POLIGNAC. 

M le Prince Duc de Laval Montmorency, &c. 

[The British minister at Paris, in a subsequent communication to the French 
government, expressed himself so far satisfied with the explanation, in the fol- 
lowing language. } 

The repeated disavowal of all projects of ambition and aggrandisement made 
by the Prince de Polignac, and the assurances which have been received from 
the Ambassador of his most Christian Majesty in London, forbid the suspicion 
of any design on the part of the French Government to establish a permanent 
military occupation of the Regency, or to accomplish such a change in the state 
of territorial possession on the shores of the Mediterranean as sheuld affect the 
interest of European Powers. 

The following is the conclusion of the correspondence as far as it is pub- 
lished :-— 

Lord STUART DE ROTHESAY to the Earl of ABERDEEN—(Extract.) 
Paris, July 16, 1830. 

I saw Monsieur de Polignac within a few hours of the departure of the last 
Messenger. 

I told his Excellency that, so soon as I heard of the complete success of the 
expedition against Algiers, and the attainment of the avowed object of the under- 
taking, 1 came to offer him my congratulations, in the conviction that they will 
keep their faith with my Court; and that, notwithstanding all that has been 
written and said to the contrary, they will not take advantage of the moment of 
success to fall from the assurances he has given me, in the name of his Sove- 
reign, that the expedition was undertaken for the sole purpose of vindicating the 
national hononr, and not with views of acquisition or conquest. 

His Excellency answered me by declaring his readiness to repeat his former 
assurances, from which he declared that their late success gives the French Go- 
vernment no inclination to depart. 

[No. 16.] (Signed) 


Tam, 
ABERDEEN. 


STUART DE ROTHESAY. 
= 
Enipervial Parliament, 


House of Commons, May 16. 
MR. COBBETT AND S1tR ROBERT PEEL. 

Mr. COBBETT brought forward his Resolutions that the House pray his 
Majesty to dismiss Sir Robert Peel from the Privy Council, en account of the 
part taken by him in regard to the currency of the country. The substance of 
these Resolutions, which were extremely voluminous, is as follows :— 

“That by the laws the King could do no wrong; that to prevent the King's 
name being used to work injustice to the people, it was necessary that the mi- 
nisters of the crown should be really, and, in fact, responsible for his acts ; that 
the act of 1819, by which the paper currency of the country was changed fora 
gold one, had inflicted a great wrong upon the people; that Sir Robert Peel, 
then one of the ministers of the crown, as the author of the bill, was the cause 
of much calamity to the country, and that it was incumbent on the house to 
mark their sense of the Right Hon. Baronet's conduct by addressing his Majesty, 
praying him to dismiss the Right Hon. Baronet from his councils. 

The SPKAKER wished to know whether the document just read was the 
Hon. Member's speech ora motion? If his speech, it could not be received, be- 
cause written ; and it could not be called either a motion or resolution. 

Mr. COBBETT—It is a resolution, beginning, “‘ Resolved that,” &c. &c., to 
theend. [A laugh.] What wasthere to laugh at? Is it because the resolution 
is of great moment to the people ! 

The SPEAKER was sure that the House could not sanction the insertion on 
its journals of an elaborate series of argument—in fact, a pamphlet expression 
of the Hon. Member's peculiar views of a public question. [Hear, hear. ] 

Mr. Cobbett—The House may insert the resalution on its journals or not, just 
as it thinks fit. The public will judge whether it ought to do so or otherwise 
He brought it forward because he conceived somebody or other should"be respon- 
sible,—that is, punishable,—for the infliction of a great public wrong, and Sir R. 
Peel, as the instrument, should be punished for the mischiefs produced by his 
currency bill of 1819. He did not impute bad motives to the Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet, but good intention was no excuse for public injury, and the less so in Sir 
R. Peel's case, as he was over and over warned as to the mischievous results 
of his proceedings When the people were injured they naturally looked for 
redress to their—so called—representatives ; if that House refused them that 
redress, it might happen that they might elect a House of their own that would 
not refuse them. It might be that he should not have a majority in favour of his 
motion. Well, if he voted in a minority, it would be some consolation to him: 
that Lord Althorp, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Ellice, three Ministers, would 
also be found in the minority, that is, if consistency aud public honour and com- 
mon honesty, were not altogether a farce. Lord Althorp had twenty times in 
that House said they were in consequence of Peel's bill paying in sterling golda 
debt contracted in a depreciated paper currency. Sir J. Graham had got credit 
for a compilation—for it was only a compilation, and, even as such, a poor thing 
after all—in which he repeated, that the nation was taxed some 30 per cent. by 
the return to cash payments, and Mr. Ellice had carried his opposition to the bill 
when in its progress through that House, so far as to propose that the standard 
should, in justice to the people of England, be reduced. These gentlemen, 
therefore, could not but assent to a resolution which echoed their own senti- 
ments. 

The Hon. Member then proceeded to show that the Bill of 1819 had reduced 
the price of corn some 50 per cent.; the price of wool from 2s 11d to 9d per Ib.; 
and British iron from £5 to £2 15s per ton? and so with respect to other conn 
modities. But’its mischievous consequences extended to the colonies, and in- 
deed to the commercial world, aud had proved particularly iujurious to West In- 
dian property. ‘To be sure Mr. Stanley told them the other evening that the de- 
pressed condition of that property was wholly owing to ‘over production.” 
Well he thought that greatest of all absurdities lay in the grave of its parent— 
Lord Liverpool. Over production'!—the thing was a contradiction in terms. 
Over production !—this is their fine political economy,and their Ricardo lectures 
which would reach the people that the more bread and beef they raised, the 
worse they would be off. He should like to see the Rt Hon Secretary expound- 
ing his obsolete absurdity to those pretty girls with whom he and the Right 
Hon. Gentleman were so intimate some years ago in Preston—[a laugh. ]— 


| and who had the bad taste to prefer him (Mr. Cobbett) to the Right Hon. Gen- 


tleman, and, indeed, to treat the Right Hon. Gentleman rather naughtily, con- 
sidering that he was young, if not killing handsome. [Cries of “Oh! oh ‘"']— 
These gentle nymphs the Right Hon Gentleman would find now the mothers of 
families, in spite of the beautiful Malthusian check system, and about this hour 
(six o'clock) sipping their tea—but, alas! without sugar. [Hear, hear.] He 
should like to witness the answer he wouid receive if he told them that sugar 
was dear, because the West India interest had growntoo much. [Hear.] They 
would teach him a lesson on over production, of which he would hardly covet a 
repetition. [Laughter.] It was not ever-production of sugar under which the 
West India interest laboured, but an under-production of money, the conse- 
quence of their currency deings of 1819 The Right Hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies the other night alluded to the distress of the West Indian planter. To 
what was that distress attributable? To the bill of 1819: While they were 
ng 22s per cwt. for their produce, instead of 28s., which they received be- 
fore the passirg of that bill. they were still paying the same amount of interest 
on the mortgages of their estates The way to relieve the West Indian body was 
to come to the determination of putting the wrong committed in 1819 to rights In 
the East Indies there had been failures within a short period to the amount of 
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£10,000,000, The same cause was at work there—the unfortunate measure of 
1819. But he did not blame the Right Hun. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
morth, solely for these evils ; hé believed that Mr. Huskisson and others who 
preceded the Right Honourable Baronet because he was the person who brought 
the biil of 1819 forward, and because he was there in that House and was wor- 
thy to be brought to account. ‘The Right Honourable Baronet could not say 
‘that he brought forward that measure without being warned of its effects, for he 
-received a sufficient warning of its dangerous tendency from the Bank Directors, 
and from a petition presented by the Honourable Member for Whithaven. ‘The 
bill of 1819 was not all the mischief that was inflicted on the country by the 
Right Honourable Baronet ; in 1822, he discovered that his bill of 1819, had 
worked such calamities that he introduced another measure which repealed a 
part of his former measure. Was thisconduct worthy of a statesman ! rhe 
bill of 1822 was passed for the purpose of lowering the value of money, and 
raising the price of commodities ; and it was contemplated at this time to make 
the £1 note a legal tender. The ministry were, however, subsequently frightened 
from the adoption of this part of the scheme. But the most flagitious part of 
their conduct he had yet to tell —The bill enacted that the circulation of £1 
uotes should be continued for eleven years, and the country bankers were urged 
to put out their £1 notes. This they did, and the consequence was, that all the 
calamity was produced which had been predicted by those best acquainted with 
the matter. ‘he Government then blundered into another and more dangerous 
error than before, and when they saw the panic created by their own acts, they 
came down to the House, crying out, “the country is within 48 hours of a sys- 
tem ef barter, and that something must be done.” They then passed the other 
Act of 1826, which he (Mr. Cobbett) had always declared to be the most unjust 
and shameful Act ever passed by any legislature in this world, excepting those 
acts which had been enacted against the peeple of England, because they called 
for Parliamentary Reform. In 1822, the country bankers, on the faith of a 
solemn compact, that the circulation of £1 notes would be continued for eleven 
years, issued their paper money; and in 1826, the Right Honourable Baronet 
came down with a bill, rendering the issue of £1 notes illegal. ‘This act alone 
made bankrupts of 100 bankers, and half ruined 500 or 600 more. He did not 
mean te impugn the general knowledge possessed by the Right Honourable Baro- 
net, but he only doubted his knowledge of facts. He was ready to admit that 
the Right Honourable Baronet was a perfect raster of the learned sciences, and 


particularly of the science of prosody.—[{Laughter.} The Right Honourable | 
Baronet had corrected his (Cobbett’s) pronunciation of the word rescind the | 


other night. Upon such a point as that, he acknowledged the saperiority of the 


Right Honourable Baronet. It was not of incapaeity to measure the value of | 


letters, but of inability to measure the value of things, that he accused the Right 
Honourable Baronet. (At this moment Sir James Graham entered the House 
and took his seat on the Treasury bench, directly opposite to Mr. Cobbett.) 
+ Ah!" said the Honourable Member, stopping short in his course, and pointing 


to the First Lord ofthe Adiniralty, amidst much laughter, “now I shal! have one | 


vote at least.”” The Right Honourable Baronet opposite has candidly avowed 
that he was led to support the bill of 1819 under a delusion. How then can he 
refuse to march out with me in aid of the revolution which I propose ’—[Great 
laughter, occasioned by the Honourable Member using the word * revolution,” 
instead of ‘ resolution.” ] The only defence which he could find for the mea- 
sures adopted by the Right Honourable Member for Tamworth, was ina speech 
Jately delivered by that Right Honourable Gentleman. He said, “that there 
owas distress inthe country before 1819, arising out of changes in the value of 
money.’ No one doubted the fact. There was distress in 1804; in consequence 
of the peace of Amiens forcing the Bank to make preparationsto pay in gold 
The Right Honourable Baronet had also said, “ that it was necessary to do some- 
‘thing in 1819.” He (Mr. Cobbett) admitted it; but that which was done was 
not the something that ought to have been done. But who, it might be asked, 
was there to point out the proper mode of proceeding? He replied, une million 
and a half of men, who petitioned that House in 1817 for Parliamentary reform, 
and an adjustment of the money affairs of the country. Among other things, 
they petitioned for the reduction of the national debt; and, adopting the lan- 
guage of a petition presented respecting the South Sea bubble. they concluded 
by praying that the last drop of the nation’s blood shou!d not be poured out to be 
licked up by the Cannibals of ‘Change-alley. [Langhter.] 

Sir R. PEEL rose amidst loud cheering from all sides of the House. He 
-said that out of respect for the House he would treat this motion as if it had 
been made by some Member of great weight and influence in the House— 
{Cheers ]—who in his conscience believed that he was discharging a public duty, 
but he owned that he could not but express his surprise at this motion, coming as 
it did from ope who, only a few evenings ago, had said of him that, comparing 
him with others who had taken part in the same proceedings, he was spotiess as 
an angel. [Cheers and laughter.} Had he (Sir R. Peel) nothing to complain 
of in the fact that a charge of this vague nature had been held over him for two 
months—[Cheers]—that for charges which had never until now been detined, 
and for acts spread over a period of six years, he was now to be dismissed his 
Majesty’s council !—Up to this night he was not told of the particular natureef 
the charges to be urged against him. ‘To night the Hon. Member disavowed 
any imputation of any corrupt motive on his (Sir R. Peel's part.) He merely 
attributed his conduct to his ignorance ; but for that gross ignorance he would 
hhave him dismissed from his Majesty's Privy Council. (Cheers.) But to look 
at the whole of the resolutions, they contained and were made up of such a tissue 


of misrepresentations that it was difficult to deal with them. They began by | 
stating that the King could do no wrong—but that when the wrong was the act | 


of a Minister of State sworn to advise the King for the gocd of his people— 


when that Minister received, as the reward of his fidelity and skill, large suins of | 


the people’s money—this, then, was the aggravation of the charge against him, 
that he was receiving a large sum of the public money at the time he gave that 
advice which was now condemned ; but in 1819 he was not a Minister of the 
Crown, and was not receiving a farthing of the public money. [Cheers. }—He 
had no object in appreciating it in that year, but in 1822 he was in office and 
had as little object in depreciating it. His act in 1819 was not as a Minister, 
but as a Member of Parliament, and he owned that he was surprised—supposing 
the Hon. Member to be in earnest—that his motion had not been not to dismiss 
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tem were advocated, and aliuding particularly to a proposition made by a gentle- 
man, that the ounce of gold should be made equivalent to £5, instead of £3 7s. 
10d., which occasioned the Hon. Member to speak of the proposer of the plan as 
Mr. * Littie-Shuling Birmingham’—[Laughter}—and having also referred to 
the Hon. Member's letter to Mr. Western, in which he observed, * You have 
borrowed from me a sound principle or two. but the application is all your own, 
and is childish beyond description” —{Laughter]—the Right Hon. Baronet pro- 
ceeded to observe, that he spoke of the Hon. Member for Oldham as a public 
man ; and if he used language out of that House relative to public men, he had 
@ right to answer for it. [A slight ery of “Nou.” He would say “ Yes.” No 
man had aright to attempt to influence public opinion, and afterwards to refuse 
answering for those which might be fairly considered public acts. [Hear, hear. ] 
—But the Hon. Gentleman had argued that, in making this alteration in the 
| System, there should also have been made a very material alteration with refe- 
| rence to pensions and public establisiiments. These, he contended, ought to be 
| very greatly reduced. ut at the time when the currency system was altered 
| not one word was -aid on those points; and was he, therefore, to be disinissed 
| fromthe Privy Couneil! ‘he Hon. Member said he anticipated a large ma- 
j jority. [Laughter] Now, with all respect to him, he would say that the Hon. 
| Member expected no such thing [Hear, hear.] Why, the answer he received to 
jthe assertion—the burst of inordinate laughter which foliowed—would have 
| touched aud penetrated a man less accustomed to such a reception [Hear, hear. ] 
|—the Hon. Member must have known that, in the course of the discussions 

which had occurred on the subject of the currency during seven days, only thir- 
| teen persons were opposed to the propositions which be had supported. Now, 
‘he believed, that if he had pursued any other course than that which he had 
| deemed it to be his duty to adopt, he should not have escaped the abuse, nay, the 
execration with which he had been visited by some parties. If he had agreed 
with @ much respected and deeply lamented relative of his in reference to the 
question of the currency—if he had, when that question was originally brought 
betore the legislature, bowed to paternal authority, and given up his vpinion, 
would he, on that account, have escaped the indignation and vituperation of the 
| Hon. Member (Hear, hear, hear] !—He was certain that he would not have 
| escaped it. In turning over the writings of che Hon. Member, he had found a 
letter addressed “to Suv Robert Peel, Baronet and cotton-weaver.” [ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter ]—ilow inconsistent must the Hon Member be in thus volun- 
teering a sneer at @ particular class of persons. Why, when the Hon. Member 
wanted to get into Parliament he did_uot disdain the aid of a cotton-weaver 
(Hear, hear.} ‘The Hon Meinber affected to scorn elevation in society ; but he 
had ever remarked, and all observing men must have noticed the fact, that no set 
| of people were more decidedly influenced by the dignity of rank than those who 
| pretended most to despise it. (Hear, hear ]—Men who reaily had noble blood 
| owing in their veins would not lend themselves to slander others who though 

moving ina different sphere, had pursued a fair, a just, an honourable, and a 
successful career, and such base attacks could only be accounted for by an inhe- 
rent vulgarity of mind = [Hear] ‘The letter, from which he had already quoted, 
conciuded to the tuliowing effect :—** Now, Sir Robert Peel, [ care little whe- 
ther you reflect on this matter or not; [know well what is coming (in italics,) and 
if | have put your name at the head of this letter it is not for the purpose of rea- 
soning with you ou the subject, bué merely to point you out (also in italics )” 
{Cheers.] What was the meaning of this! Had the Hon. Member any good 
design in pointing Sir Robert Peel out !—However, he should proceed, unmoved 
by the Hon. Member s insinuations or menaces, to adopt such a course as he con- 
sidered most conducive to the pubic good—he should support useful measures, 
aithough the Hon. Mein. was evidently speculating on the chances of public confu- 
sion—{(cheers] ; and, notwithstanding the sole object and intention of this motion 
was ** tu point hin vut ’—[renewed cheering]—lhe would not make that charge on 
| ight or trivial grounds, nor attempt io support it by evidence of a distant date. Let 

the House see how, within the last mouth, the Hon Member addressing himself 
| ina capacity different from thatof a Member of Parliament to the labouring 
classes,—to the physical strength of the country,—avowed doctrines which he 
could not now deny, aud with which he (Sir KR. Peel) now charged him. On the 





| 6th of April, 1833, the Hon. Member addressed the industrious classes on the | 
| subject of what he denominated * defence assuciations,”’ the object of which was | 


“to obtain, tn reference to the direct taxes, an accerate list of the names and 
places of residence of all the great land-owners in each county ; to ascertain, as 
nearly as possible, when each of them came to his estate, and whether he got it 
by purchase, heirship, or bequest ; and also to ascertain the probable worth of it.” 


—‘That a man talking as the Hon. Member did that night of liberty, should re- | 


commend the intolerable tyranny of a sort of commission, formed to inquire and 
speculate on the amount of property possessed by individuals throughout the 
country, with a view to ulterior measures, was indeed extraordinary. [Hear.] 
‘The association was ‘to cause to be printed at a very cheap rate, a true pedi- 
| gree of every great land owner, showing how much of the public money he or 
any of his relations have received, not omitting his predecessors for three or four 
| generations ; showing how he came by his estate, and particularly showing that 
men, women, orchiidren, appertaining to him are, or have been, on the pension 
or sinecure list, and to cause a sufficient number of these papers to be circulated 
amongst the industrious classes in his own immediate neighbourhood, so that we 
; may all know one another well.” [Cheers] “This,” (continued the Hon. 
| Member) ‘is the sort of ‘commission’ that is wanted, and I would call it the 
reckoning commission, for it is absulutely necessary that we begin to make up our 
accounts and to have them ready. It would be a sad thing for us to be taken by 


we shall easily come to an equitable adjustment.” What was the justice—what 


no object but one connected with the accomplishment of that end which now led 
him, looking to pabhe confusion, or * equitable adjustment,” to bring forward the 
| present motion in order to point him (Sir R. Peel) out in reference to this 
| receiving commission,” as in 1819 he had pointed out his father, ‘* knowing well 
| what was coming.” [Cheers.] ‘The Ilon. Member had not the same motives 
or reasons for attacking him as for attacking others; he (Sir R. Peel) never lent 
the Hon. Member his contidence—{cheers]—from him the Hon. Member never 


| 
' 
effect of which was to drive men to desperation !—The Hon. Member could have 
| 
| 


surprise. When we all know one another, we shall easily arrange matters quietly, | 


was the courage of adopting a course and throwing out recommendations, the | 
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as subjects only, dropping the name and style of Political Union. Statesmen, 
however, may draw a great practical lesson from this meeting. It is just one 
year ago that the same body met at the same place, and passed the strongest 
resolutions in favour of that government which they now seek to over- 
throw. The Whigs were then described by Mr. Attwood and his friends as the 
guardian angels and saviours of the country—now the same persons describe 
the sams Government to be the most wicked and perverse that has ever cursed 
the nation. There are no half-way censures—no reservations: their rulers 
must be pulled down from their high places, or the kingdom is at anend! Such 
is the fleeting nature of popular favour, and from this exemplification of it 
British Statesmen, we say, may draw an important practical lesson, and we trast 
they will do so. The following are the resolutions :-— 


“Moved by Mr. Benjamin Hadley, seconded by Mr. D. Whitehouse :—That his 
Majesty's Ministers—First, by violating the constitution, and destroying the liberties 
of Ireland. Secondly, by refusing to allow the right of voting by ballot, necessary to 
their protection in their just and legal franchise. Thirdly, by their demal of general 
distress amongst the industrious classes, and their refusal of inquiry into the means of 
its relief. Fourthly, by their refusal to make any perceptible reduction in the present 
overwhelming load of taxation by their perpetuating the House and Window tax, not- 
withstanding the relief so imperatively demanded by the present state of trade, and 
more especially persevering in inflicting on the country the whole of the unjust op- 
pressive Malt Tax, although its partial abolition had been decided on by a deliberate 
vote of the House of Commons, both of which partial and odious taxes are merely ne= 
cessary to furnish them with the means of maintaining tyranny in Ireland and misery 
in England—have betrayed the confidence of the people, and turned their sanguine 
hopes into despair.” 


It is asked what have the people obtained by reform, and it is well enough an- 
swered, that they have gained the bill—the whole bill—and nothing but the bill. 

In our last we described the tumultuous meeting in Cold Bath Fields, and 
the fatal consequences that resulted therefrom, in the murder of one of the 
police-men employed to suppress it. ‘The villain who stabbed the unfortu- 
nate man has gsined a triumph, forthe Coroner's Jury broaght in a verdict of 
justifiable homicude—justifiable, our readers will recollect, not excusable; and 
with this verdict the jury thought proper to couple a censure on the Govern- 
ment. No expostulation on the part of the Coroner against this illegal proceed- 
ing had the slightest effect—the Jury stuck to the justification of the mur- 
der and censure on the Government with the utmost pertinacity, and the 
verdict was at last so received. We, ourselves, think that some unneces- 
sary severity was employed to disperse the meeting, and we admit the en- 
tire illegality of the avowed object of the assembly, but the decision of the Jury 
after all, shows in frightful relief a ‘sign of the times.” The Jury knew that 
the unfortunate deceased was lawfully discharging the duties of his ofiice—they 
knew that the objects of the meeting was contrary to law—they knew that it is 
unlawful for Englishmen to carry deadly weapons about their persons, much less 
to use them—they knew, also, for that was sworn to, that the murderer delibe- 
| rately drew the dagger from his bosom and plunged it into the body of his vic- 
tim ; and yet this they call yustiriasie homicide! Truly this is a sad state of 
things, but what else can be expected? ‘The present Ministers have brought it 
| all upon themselves, for they created this spirit among the people to break down 





and destroy their political opponents, and they are now reaping the bitter re- 
wards of their own system. The following is the verdict. 


| ‘*We find a verdict of ‘ justifiable Homicide’ on these grounds, that no Riot Act 
| was read, nor any proclamation ordering the people to disperse---that the Government 
| did not take the proper precautions to prevent the meeting from assembling, and that 
| the conduct of the police was ferocious, brutal, and unprovoked by the people ; and 
| We moreover express our anxious hope that the Government will in future take better 

precautions to prevent the recurrence of such disgraceful ti ansactions in this metropo- 
lig.”’---[loud cheering in the room.] 


We have copied to-day the speeches of Cobbett and Sir Robert Peel, on the 
| occasion of the former moving the House to address the King to dismiss the 
| latter from his office as Privy Councillor. They will be found quite entertain, 
| ing; Cobbett’s is highly characteristic as well as amusing. It will be seen that 
| the House would not allow any traces of the silly affair to remain on its jour- 
jnals. This is a high compliment to Sir Robert, and a sad rebuff to his oppo- 
| nent. 

An armistice has been agreed to between Holland and Belgium, which will put 
| a stop to further hostilities on the part of England and France towards Holland. 
| The blockade of the Dutch coast will therefore be raised, the detained ships re- 
| leased, and Chasse, with the brave Garrison of Antwerp, be allowed to return to 
| their hormes. All these events are most desirable—they relieve Holland without 
| her making sacrifices, for the treaty which France and England cesired to force 
| upon her is now a dead letter, as well as the thousand and one protocols relating 
| thereto. So much for Dutch obstinacy, or what people will now be more in- 
| clined to call it, Dutch constancy and perseverance. These partial hostilities 
| seem to have had no other effect than to distress the mercantile interests, par- 
| ticularly those of England. ‘The Duke of Wellington, a short time since, pre- 


| sented a petition to the House of Lords from persons engaged in the Newcastle 
| coal trade, praying a removal of the embargo—and stating that it threw five hun- 
| dred British vessels out of employ, which were engaged in that trade alone. 
| The fine large Dutch Indiaman, which sought safety in port of New York, will 
| now be able to proceed to Holland. 

| We beg to call attention to the correspondence on the subject of the conquest 
| of Algiers by the French. It will be seen with what care the Duke of Wel- 


| jington’s Cahinet guarded the interests of England on that oceasion. Even the 


‘ . . “C1Y ay ¢ —[ chee here > . me . = . z . ’ ., 
him from the Privy Council, but from that House, for the offence of having ex- | Tecetved any obligation—[cheers]—therefore, public motives alone could in- | qs. Morning Herald, and other violent opponents of the Duke's Cabinet, 


tirpated the small note circulation. [Cheers.[ He was, it was true, a Privy 
Councillor in 1819, but he was not then advising the Crown. He would not 
stop to speak of corrupt motives; those were disavowed, and he would wait till 
they were imputed. [Cheers.]| But the charge was, that he had deluded the 
House—that he had made a speech which had deluded the House of Commons. 
(Hear, and a laugh ] He was charged with having introduced three ineasures 
on this subject ; but he had introduced only one—that of 1819. The measures 
of 1822 and 1826 were not introduced by him. The measure which he intro 
duced in 1819 was founded on the report of the committee, and was passed with- 
out a civision. ‘The Hon. Member (Mr. Cobbett) asserted that the bill of 1822 
was introduced avowedly for the repeal of that of 1819, and on that he grounded 
a charge of inconsistency against him ‘The charge of inconsistency would not 
lie against him for the bill of 1822, as compared with that of 1819, for the former 
was not his: but even if it were, and that he had seen good grounds for altering 
the opinion of 1819, he would not have hesitated todo so. But where, he 
asked, was the inconsistency in the measure of 1822? What was the language 
of Mr. Huskisson !—that the plan of 1822, so far from repealing the act of 
1819, that such a measure was contemplated in that committee. This was, 
‘however, to be a ground of his dismissal. But if they dismissed him for that, 
‘they decided the whole question.—He had said that they could not greatly en- 
large the paper currency without driving the gold out of circulation, and that was 
the opinion of others and it led the House, in 1826, to shorten the period of that 
paper circulation.—The bill of 1822 underwent very little discussion ; but one 
division took place on it, and only four gentlemen voted against it. The bill of 
1826 underwent many discussions : and what was the result? There were for 
the bill 108, and against it 9. Then, looking to the three bills of 1819, 1822, 
and 1826, it would be found that 13 gentlemen out of 658 were opposed to them 
{Hear, hear, hear.) And he was, forsooth, to be dismissed from the Privy 
Council for acts which were thus strongly supported by the great body of the 
representatives of the people in that House. So much for his (Sir R. Peel's) 
public conduct ; if he had a private account to settle with the Honourable Mem- 
ber, he hoped that he would be able to adjust it with him hereafter, and not in a 
depreciated currency. (Hear, hear.] The next charge made against him by the 
Hon. Gentleman was, that he (Sir R. Peel) had committed the offences alleged 
to have been committed by him after he had received solemn warnings on the 
subject—which warnings he had neglected. Now, it was quite impossible not 
to see that in all these attacks the Hon. Member was actuated by a desire to 
‘extol his own extraordinary powers, while he wished, so far as he could, to de- 
Preciate the talents of those to whose opinions he was opposed. Now, he would 


destroy the Hon. Gentleman's character altogether as a prophet by a reference to | 


his own writings. The Hon. Gentleman had attributed the whole of the mis- 
fortunes of the country to the act of 1819—mistortunes which he said might 
have been avoided by foresight. But he would ask the House to recon- 


cile, if gentlemen could, the indictment charging all these misfortunes on the act | 


of 1819, with the answer of the Hon Gentlemen to Mr. Western In that pub- 
lication he said “Is it in the power of Government firmly to support the paper 
system! You say it is—I say it isnot. I will hereafter show the folly of your 
system. The whole thing nay be lasily puffed out. The Hon. Gentleman did 
endeavour to put down the system. He, it was said, reco:nmended the furging of 
bank notes [Cheers] as the best mode of effecting that object. [Hear, hear.] 
And yet these were the individuals who turned round and threatened, almost 
with impeachment those who had only performed a fair and conscientious duty. 
[Hear, hear.] After quoting some other passages from Mr. Cobbett's Register, 
in which at different times different principles with respect to the monetary sys- 


| fluence the Hon. Member in his attack One of these motives or objects might 
| be to produce some indications to fear on the part of the intended victims ; but he 
| told the gentlemen of England that their best security was in boldly facing and 


on the prospect of * pablic confusion” should be realized. He felt confident, 
| whatever might be the political differences that divided public men, that all who 
were possessed of property would unite in its defence and put down such at- 
'tempts. [Great cheering.] Notonly wouldit be the greatest calamity, buta 
| calamity ten-told greater than had ever happened to this country, because ac- 
| companied by the greatest disgrace, to live under the denomination of such in- 
| stiumentsas these. [General and long continued cheering. ] 
* Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should be ; 
Come sink us rather in the sea. 
Come rather pestilence, and reap us down ; 
Come God's sword rather than our own. 
Let rather Roman come again, 
Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane: 
In all the bonds we ever bore, 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept—we never blushed before.” 


But (continued the Right Hon. Baronet) blush we shall, and must, if we subinit | 


to this domination; and I for one, believing as I do, when | read these com- 

ments of the Hon. Member, and consider his present motion, that I have been 
| Selected as an object of attack either for the purpose of producing some abate- 
ment of resistance to intimidation, or with a view to induce submission to those 
who threaten us,—I, for one, never shal] have to reproach myself with having 
| furthered the ulterior objects of the party in question by showing any symptoms 
| of intimidation or submission [General cheering, which continued several mi- 
nutes. } 

The question was put, when there appeared, for the resolution, 4; against it, 
298. The minority of four consisted of Mr. T. Attwood, J. Roe, J. O'Connell, 
| and P. Lalor. Lord Althorp then moved that the Resolutions be expunged from 

the minutes of the House, which was accordingly done, by a similar vote to the 
| above, and the affair ended 
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We have no later accounts from England than those received by the Si/as 


Richards, froin Liverpool, which are to the 24th May. From the papers furnish- 


ed by this vessel we have made copious extracts for this day's paper 
The Birmingham Political Union Meeting, respecting which so many fears were 
| expressed, passed off very quietly. ‘The multitude assembled did not exceed 
60,000 or 80,000 persons, but they adopted some resolutions which indicated a bitter 


hostility to the Ministry, a copy of which will be found below. The Government 
fortunately did not take any measures to prevent the meeting, because its ob- 
jects were constitutional, namely, to petition the King and Parliament for a re- 
dress of grievances. The meeting in Cold Bath Fields, on the contrary, was 
for an illegal purpose—that of founding a National Convention, an institution 
unknown to the laws of the land. So far the Birmingham meeting had the ad- 
vantage over that of London. It took the precaution, too, to address the King 


| defying these insidious efforts. —God forbid that the Hon. Member's speculations | 


| now bestow great credit upon it for its firmness on this occasion. From the 


dates it will be perceived that up tothe moment of the “glorious three days,” 
the British Government held Polignac to his engagements; but subsequently to 
that period, which embraces the reign of the Whigs, we are left in ignorance of 
what has been done, for Earl Grey refused to make public the correspondence 
that has taken place since the accession of Louis Philippe to the French throne. 
We all know, however, that the promised conference of France with her allies 
has not taken place, notwithstanding three years have elapsed. F ew people be- 
lieve that France has any intention of letting the soveregnty of this conquest de- 
part from her own hands. 

His Majesty has appointed Mr. Littleton, the member for Staffordshire, Sec- 
retary for Ireland. He is a highly worthy and respectable man, although one of 
the ‘Tory wits gives the following account of him and the prospect he has be- 





fore him: 

| Edward John Littleton is a pompous, obliging sort of man, remarkably pro- 
found and indefatigable touching that species of legislation called “* Private Bills,” 
and concerning Lreland, probably knows that it 1s an island lying from sixty to 
one hundred miles west of England, made subject to the British Crown in the 
reign of Henry the Second—a place where population proceeds with most un- 
philosophical rapidity, and where fun and fury, bloodshed and bocheration, blar- 
ney and blows, putatoes, patriotism, and Popery, abound in a degree unequalled 
in any other part of his Majesty's dominions. The knowledge of Ireland pos- 
sessed by Edward John Littleton, Esquire, hath probably ‘ this extent—no more” 
—and we suspect that before he has the affalrs of that not very quiet or method- 
ical department of the Empire in his hands for six weeks, he will find himself 
in such a maze of perplexity as never had pompous English Squire to deal with 
before.” Mr. O'Connell, it appears, does not object to his appointment ! 

The election for the Western division of Worcestershire, was decided in fa- 
your of Capt. Winnington, who had 1369 votes, while Mr. Pakington, who is 
travelling in this country, polled 1278: majority, 91. It is generally supposed 
| that Mr. P. would have been returned had he been on the spot. 

The motion of Sir Andrew Aguew, for the better observance of the Sabbath 
day, was disposed of on the 17th of May, by a very small majority: the numbers 
being for the second reading 73; against it 79; majority against the bill, 6. It 
appeared from the debate, that several members who opposed the motion, did 
not object so much to its principle, as to the unnecessary severity of its details. 
The whole proposition was, in fact, of su genersl a nature, and involved so many 
| considerations, as to forbid its adoption so hastily as the honourable mover re- 
| quired, even could he have commanded the final consent of the House We 

observe that Sir Andrew threatens to introduce the measure in another form, 
| and if it be less extensive in its character, and more temperate in its provisions, 
it may probably reach a Committee of the House for revisal 
| Mr. Keene, the vocalist, returned to New York a few days since, after a resi- 
| dence of five yeara inthe West Indies. We have no doubt he will be able to 
| 
| 
| 
! 

} 





procure a favoursble engagement in some of the American Theatres. 
Passengers in Pilgrim from Aux Cayes, Richard Towning, Esq. and servant. 
The Eleventh Volume of the New York Mirror has commenced with a beau- 
tiful view of the Hudson, from the north battery, drawn by Weir and engraved 
by James Smillie. The Mirror is also enlarged, and its contents show no abate- 
| ment of the interest which has secured to that popular journal its well deserved 
celebrity. 
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She Albion. 


WHAT HAND IS THAT. 








A favourite Song, sung by Madame Stockhausen ; Composed by C. Eulenstein. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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The song that lives — in 
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choice. 


How sad have been my wand’ring hours! 
Nor fame's bright wreath, nor beauty’s pow'rs, 
Could o'er my spirit cast their spell; 








mem’ - ry yet? 





When first t 
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*T was vain, thou wert belov’d tuo well! 
Now, home returning, blest I hear 
Thy harp and song steal on mine ear: 





| For both bespeak how true thou art— 
| Their echo is thy lover's heart! 





GREENBANK’S PERIODICAL LIBRARY. 

Forty-eight pages weekly—nearly 2,500 barge octave pages a year, fur $5, furnishing 
annually select reading equal to fifiy volumes of common size. 

The Library will contain nearly all the new works of merit as they appear :—viz. 
Voyages—Travels—History—Biography—Select Memoirs—-Popular SciencePer- 
sonal Adventures—Tales of unexceptionable moral bearing, and approved Poems. 

The success which has attended the exertions of the subscriber to usher into public 
notice the Periodical Library, justifies the expression of his warmest thanks and grati- 
tude. A steadily and rapidly increasing patronage proves, that the advantages held 
out to readers in —~) gaa announcement of this work, are now every where admitted, 
and duly appreciated. 

The weakest eye can rest with pleasure on its full and clear type ; whilst every 
mind, however constituted, derives amusement and profit from the matter of its co- 
lumns. Biography, Essays and Travels—pleasant narrative and instructive disquisi- 
tion—appeals to the better affections, and aliment to the finer tastes of our nature, will 
be presented in due succession and alternation through the Periodical Library. Nor 
should a peculiarity, and an additional claim on a patriotic and enlightened public be 
overlooked, viz: that works of the highest standard in mixed literature, can be putin 
the hands, as it were, of almost every citizen in the country, for a sum, which in the 
common course of trade, would barely pay for their transportation, and the commission 
of a book agent. ‘The Life of Pestalozzi, the greater part of which appeared in the 
Library, and the price of our London copy of which was $4,50, costs our readers only 
about 18 cents. For the Last Essays of Elia we paid $2 70. They will cost in the 
Library only 13 cents. The Travels of Major Archer in Upper India, were purchased 
by us for $750. They willbe furnished in the Library at a cost of 20cents!! 

The Editor of the Periodical Library proposes to himself a wide range in sound 
literature, and a freedom to select not only the best works of the day; but, also, to in- 
troduce to the notice of the American public, others which have been overlooked, 
either through want of taste on the part of our publishers on this side of the Atlantic, 
or from fears that they were not sufficiently light and amusing. As instances of over- 
sight by these persons, we may mention the Life of Peter the Great: and the Tour 
through France and Italy. London copies of which were alone procurable until pub- 
lished in the Periodical Library. The works in poetry and prose of the gallant pa- 
triot and popular poet of Germany, Korner, which appeared in 1827, and which are 
now on hand for republication, is proof to the same effect, as also the Spirit of the Age 
or Contemporary Portraits, which we shall also soon pi 
long in the possession of the Editor. 

Works eeeety published in Greenbank’s Periodical 1. ibrary, viz: 

1. The Life and Trials of Pestalozzi, with additional copious details, illustrative of 
his method of teaching. 2. The Life of Peter the Creat; preceded by a sketch of the 
Statistics and History of Russia. By Count Segur. 3. A ‘Tour through France and 
Italy. By William Hazlitt, 

. a oy ay By Charles Lamb. Life and Martial and Miscellaneous 

‘oems of Korner, &c. &c. 

In press: Travels in Upper India and the Himalaya Mountains: 
To be speedily followed by Lives of Mahomet and Wolsey 
Wars of our Times, &c. &c. 

The ** Periodical Library” will consist of Four Volumes in the course of the year--- 
each volume to make upwards of six hundred and twenty pages. 

All Postages must be paid, except upon Letters containing cash, or from well 
known agents, otherwise they will not be taken from the Post Office. 
money by Mai! will be at the = of the publisher. 

*«* Our subscribers will oblige us materially by maki oir re in notes 
of the United States’ Bank when they can rma A =" rae 

Address J. K. Greenbank, No. 9, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 


it to press, from a Londen copy 


By Maj. Archer. 
; The Tyrol, Tales of the 


Transmission of 








ENECA LAKE, New Steam beat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
tS every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
costly style. 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 

For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. vne 22—6m. 


oe few Gentlemen and Ladies can be handsomely accommodated 
at that pleasant situation, No- 14, Vesey-street, Formerly occupied by the 
late Mrs. Wilkinson, [May Is-tf, 





LIFTON, Falls of Niagra.—The Clifion Company have completed their survey 

of upwards of one hundred acres, and are enabled to offer lots for sale, varying in 
extent from quarter of an acre to five acres each. St. George’s Place; Waverly 
Terrace; Marmion Place, and St. Mary’s Avenue, are delightfully situated for gentle- 
men’s cottages, being 300 feet above the River Niagra, and consequently command a 
view of the Horse Shoe and American Falls. 

Lots on other streets and roads are set apart for shops and the dwellings of mechanics 
The neighbourhood is celebrated for health, and the purest spring water gushes from 
the rock on all parts of the property at the depth of 12 and 14 feet. St. George's 
Place is only 300 yards from the bank of the rive, and the ferry below the Falls. 
Passengers cross by the ferry into the United States in three minutes, where coaches 
, at all times are ready to convey them to all parts of the continent. 

' Families and others who may desire to build at Clifton, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Mr. Scobell, English Architect, now residing at the Falls---with plans and 
estimates for the humble, but ornamental cottage, valued at 150/-, or the more unposing 
residenee foe 1,000/. and upwards. 

A plan of the property may be seen at the office of Messrs. Cattermole & Palen, 
York, who will afford any information required. 
The proprietors of Clifion are Dr. James Sampson, John S. Cartwright, Donald 
Bethune, Thomas Kirkpatrick, Stafford Kirkpatrick and John Macaulay, Esquires, 
jallof Kingston; and Capiain Ogden Creighton, on the premises. 
«* Deeds can issue torthwith, and first applicants will benefit by first choice. 
_ Clifion, May 1, 1833. 


Wales CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—A weekly periodical of the above 
title, was commenced last October, in Philadelphia, by the subscriber, and has 
met with such extensive patronage as fully to ensure its continuance. 

The object of this publication is to represent in a cheap and yet handsome manner, 
the choicest works that issue from the British press, in the various departments of His- 
torv, Travels, Biography, Memoirs, Fiction, &c. 

The numbers are issued weekly, and thus, at a very trifling expense, can be trans- 
mitted by post, making in the course of the year two volumes, of 416 pages each, 
equivalent to about fifty volumes of the usual London duodecimo size. 

TEI ; 
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8, 
The subscription price is five dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Each number is accompanied, with a handsome cover, on which is printed a 
: JOURNAL OF BELLES LEUTRES, 
giving weekly a list of new publications in Great Britain and the United States ; Lite- 
rary Varieties, selected and original notices of new publications, with such other infor- 
mation as must prove particularly gratifying togentlemen of literary habits and taste. 
l_#> As this work 1s no longer a mere experiment, those wishing to subscribe may 
not hesitate froma fear of its imterruption. ‘ 
Subscriptions received by ADAM WALDIE, No. 6 South-eigth street, Philadel- 
phia. [June 22, 6t.] 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





























Ships. Masters. | Days A Sailing from Days ¥ Sailing from 

a . , iVew York. | Averpool, 

No. 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,'Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16. 
4. Roscve, Rogers, “ 8, “ 7 ir 8.| “ 24, “ 24 “ o4 
3. Pacitic, R. L. Waite] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,Mar. 1, July I) Nov 1, 
2, Sheffield, Hackstaff, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) goa” glow 9” 
3. Europe, Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, 1,| “ a 16, ” is, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdroge, | “ 8 “* 8 “ 8) “ 24, % 94’ & 94° 
1. South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, * 16,!April 1, Aug. 1. Dec. 1 
2. United States, |Holdrege, iy oy ey ee, Ff a 8 
3. Britannia, Sketchiey, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1,| “i, % 16. “ 1G. 
4. Napoleon, Smith, —_- = a oo © 23. % 24, 
3. New York, Homie, “16, “ 16, “ 16,!May 1, Sept 1" Jan i, 
2. John Jay, Glover, “24, * 24, “sl * @ & “£6 € 
1, North America, Macy, April l, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, 16. “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, jHoldrege, -o- & * GF 24° be 24° “ 24. 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. l, 
2. Virginian, Harris, ~~. “shi = & * s 4 8, 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thir*y-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No. | and 3, Old “ixe.— Agents, j 


‘ — A F. Thompson, 29 Wa.] street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood an! Trimble, and Saml. Hicke & Sonz--No. 4. Packet Line.— 


Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co, 





| Fp ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
| horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
| ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or pass» ge apply to Mr. Marilly, 


. | at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or at the steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 


Falls, U. C 


[June 29—3m.] 


W. P. WALTERY, Agent. 

| GOVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady of good education and respectability. 

| and whe speaks the French language, may hear of a most advantageous situation, 

The salary will be ample, and every proper attention will be given to the comforts of 

the Lady. Apply at this Offiee. June 22.—3t, 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. ‘nidon, 
Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, Jaune27,0ct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, } * 20, “* 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,) Griswold, |June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.!7, 

} 2 2 











Columbia, Delano, i ae, Oe eee as . i, 
Sovereign, Kearney, | “20, “ 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, ‘ 17, 


, 
Thames, om, eee ey. CeO ee & 27, 
Tork, Nye, 1 * 20, “ 20, “ 20,)May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin' Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, | «10 i ae a SO Ole Bey 87, 
President, Moore, * 20, ** 20,“ 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship " —, [Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street. London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 























Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Tavre. 

No. 1. France, E. Funk, [Dee, 1, April!, Aug. 1,)Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, Doan: & - & = 8,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. |, 
3. Francois Ist, W.W. Pelt “16, “16, “16; * 8 * 6 * 8, 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.!,) “ 24, “ 24, * 24, 
2. Formosa, Wememes = 6 * & ~ 8,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) “* 8 “ g © &, 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas, Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, « §, “* 8, “ 8S \April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
3. New Ship, “eum. * 6° 16 | "ee 8% 8 
4. Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,!| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “« 8, “ 8 “ 8,,/May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, * 6, “6, “6 * @ § 6, 8, 
4. Henri IV, J. Castoff. ~~  §8, 8 @ oe, .* 16, 





, , 

Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. - 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’ ~ ; ; 
Ountnaal x /: do do 8th do Pitray, Viel.& Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 




















